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AGNES COURTENAY. 


A TALE OF THE OLD DOMINION. 


‘*Oh! listen, listen, ladies fair, 
And gallant knight so debonaire : 
Come listen, listen all!” Op Battap. 


CHAPTER I.—BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 


“Lennox as I live!”? exclaimed a voice in 
tones of the warmest hospitality, as the owner 
appeared at the door of his mansion. “Iam 
overjoyed to see you. Welcome to Virginia!” 

As young Courtenay spoke, he grasped the 
hand of his friend, and ordering the groom to 
take the horses, dragged Lennox by main force 
into the drawing room. 

‘This reminds me of old times,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘You haven’t forgotten the gay hours 
we spent together when we were at Oxford? 
And you have made the tour of Europe since! 
Come, sit down and let us hear all about it.”’ 

The two friends, like most of the sons of the 
wealthy southerners at the day of which we 
write, had been educated in England; and had 
parted three years before in London, the one to 
return to his patrimonial halls in Virginia, the 
other to make the tour of the continent. Len- 
nox had just come back from his travels, and, 
after a few days spent in his native colony of 
South Carolina, had hastened to redeem a long 
standing promise to visit Courtenay Hall. 

The period of which we write was that of the 
revolution; but in 1778, at which date our story 
begins, the war had not yet invaded the Old 
Dominion. That rich and aristocratic colony 
consequently was less affected by the troubles 
of the period than any of its neighbors. Her 


gentlemen of the olden time in Virginia a race, 
whose like we shall never look upon again. 
Their hospitality was as proverbial as their 
refinement of manners and their chivalrous 
courtesy. A true Virginian could scarcely be 
said to live at home. Associated in large and 
jovial parties, they passed from country-seat to 
country-seat, each host meeting them in turn 
with new amusements. We have an aged re- 
lative who delight to tell that, even im a later 
and degenerate day, she has left her home for 











a few hours visit, but been forced to protract'yy, . 


her absence for weeks, being dragged from 
mansion to mansion by the hospitality of the 
Old Dominion. 

*¢ But I should long since have presented you 
to our guests,”? said young Courtenay rising, 
after a few minutes spent in conversing of old 
times, ‘‘ we have a gay party here, most of them 
Virginians, the gentlemen frank and brave, thé 
ladies beautiful as morning. We have also the 
Abbe Destouet, with whom I made acquaintance 
in Paris: though he gets the revenue, lie is not 
yet a clergyman however. He is the life of all. 
The whole party is somewhere in the garden; 
whither they went an hour ago, leaving me to 
write letters, for which Agnes—you have heard 
me speak of my sister ?—called me a hermit.” 

With these words he took his friend’s arm and 
led him down a broad gravelled walk, through 

i trees and flowers. As 
junds of merriment fell on the 
at about a hundred yards distance 
from the house a turn in the path brought into 
view a most animated scene. 

The party appeared to be engaged on a green 
} lawn in playing Blindman’s Bluff. Foremost in 









stately mansions still resounded with mirth and ; the group was a gentleman, whose plain black 
song: her beautiful daughters were yet as gay } dress showed him to be the Abbé: his eyes were 
as ever; and a casual visitor would have re- $ blindfolded, and with outstretched arms he was 
mained ignorant of the great deeds transacting } feeling his way along, while the players made 
around him, from whose throes a nation was to ; room for him right and left. A beautiful girl, 
be born. simply dressed in white, with blue ribbons quil- 
It was a splendid and gorgeous era—never ; led around her gown, had retreated against a 
alas! to return again. Countless wealth united ; tree, and with arms held back just managed to 
to magnificent tastes had made the ladies and ‘ escape the Abbé. Another, less fortunate, had 
Vou. XI.—1 
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stumbled and fallen on the grass, and a gentle- 
man behind her, richly dressed, was provokingly 
kissing her hand. This, however, was not all 
her mishaps, for the Abbé had just trod on her 
lap-dog, which was howling'piteously. A second 
gentleman, in laced coat and hat, stood at the left 
of the Abbé, and with both hands to his mouth 
was hallooing in the Frenchman’s ear. A third, 
sheltered behind a tree, was laughing heartily at 
the spectacle. But the most prominent of all in 
the group, next to the Abbe, was a young girl 
of great beauty, who, attired with a coquettish 
little hat, stood just behind the Abbé and to his 
right, tickling his cheek with a straw. About 
the dress and air of this lovely vision there was 
a piquancy perfectly bewitching. 

There was a hearty laugh on all sides, when 
the players found themselves discovered by a 
stranger. Soon after the party broke up into 
pairs. Lennox attached himself to the coquet- 
tish beauty, whom he had been introduced to as 
Courtenay’s sister. She instantly led the way 
to a lively’conversation. 
some would call child’s play; but the Abbé 
says man is only a larger sort of child, and 
that Blindman’s Buff is as sensible as dancing. 
Philosophy, a /a Rosseau, you know is now all 
the fashion. Besides, in Virginia, we love to 
be merry. Perhaps you will think us hoydens ?”’ 

*¢That can never be,” said Lennox. “But 
what character must I give the gentlemen ?”’ 

**Oh! the gentlemen leap five barred gates— 
hunt seven hours a day—and welcome the morn- 
ing with a cupof sack. They are just what you 
see they all are there, with the exception of Fred 
—large boned, passably handsome, and richly 
dressed—a sort of civilized giants in very good 
conceit of themselves.” 

’ Lennox laughed at this satirical sketch. 

** But I thought,”’ he said, “that the Virginia 
gentlemen were celebrated for courtliness.’’ 

*¢ And so they are, if c 
them so. If we ladies belie 


a ‘* You see us,” she said, ‘engaged in what 







ourselves 
as angels. But it is only becatse they are so 
vain themselves that the gentlemen flatter us— 
they do it out of pity to us, poor souls !’? 
Some of them seem very busy at it now,” 
said Lennox, glancing with a smile around him. 
*¢Qh! yes, most of the party are madly in love. 
You don’t know how glad I am that you have 
come! Pray, are youinlove? People in love 


are very dull.”? 

Hor fyes sparkled with mischief, in spite of 
the demure look she put on. The question was 
so sudden that Lennox, albeit without cause, 
blushed and was embarrassed. 


Q 
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* Ah! I see,” she said, “crazy too!”? 

**T own to not being quite heart-whole,”’ said 
Lennox, with spirit, recovering himself, ‘‘ though 
I was an hour ago.”’ 

A slight color mounted to her cheeks at this 
speech; but she dropped a mock courtesy and 
answered gaily, 

“Thank you! I will not reject the compli- 
ment, for it is positively the first I have had 
to-day. But though you flatter pretty well, Mr. 
Lennox, your education in that respect is sus- 
ceptible of improvement.”’ 

*¢ Will you be my teacher ?”? 

“That depends on your behavior. What 
miracle will you perform to deserve my in- 
structions ?”’ 

**T will be a perfect Amadis de Gaul. I will 
slay a dozen giants if you point them out. [ 
will go through an enchanted forest, or watch a 
year and a day in a haunted castle » 

*Stop, stop, you will perform enough if you 
do only the tenth of what you promise. I have 
no doubt you are the mirror of knighthood— 
Courtenay has told me so already—but as I 
have no impossibilities just now to task you 
with, I will take pity on your disconsolate looks 
and give you a lesson at once.”” 





Lennox bowed and would have spoken, but 


she raised her finger with a pretty menace and 
continued, 

“Mow I will be very frank—not that it is a 
rarity with me—I am always so. We women 
all like flattery. Nay! you need not smile. For 
we do not care to know we are being flattered: 
the art consists in flattering without betraying 
your purpose: hence you must adapt your com- 
pliments to the character of your listener. You 
must have tact—tact is everything. A little 
school girl of sixteen you may call beautiful to 
her face; a belle who has had a winter’s con- 
quests, must receive more delicacy; but a sen- 
sible woman you must compliment only by a 
glance of the eye, or the silent eloquence of 
your attentions.”? 

*¢ And how must I act here??? asked Lennox, 
looking around. ‘ Are your friends in the first, 
second, or third class ?” 

“Oh!” replied Agnes gaily, “as for that, I 
have already told you they were in love. Fred 
said, this morning, we were just five pairs, 
counting him and me.” 

*‘ And who is Fred?”? said Lennox, for this 
was the second time he had heard this name. 

*‘ That handsome man, with the air distingué,”’ 
she said frankly, “leaning against the tree, and 
talking so cavalierly to the pretty girl in blue 
trimmings. Fred is an Englishman, and a cousin 
—and a-sort of beau of mine too——” 
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‘Then I am in a fair way to be alone,” said 
Lennox laughing. “I find everbody has a partner 
but myself.”? 

No, for I will be your partner—that is, for 
half the time, nay! I will promise for more. Do 
you accept me ?”? 

** A wild, but fascinating creature,’”? thought 
Lennox, and he bowed profoundly, accepting her 
offer in silence. 

‘I see you improve; that compliment shows 
that you rank me in class third. Well, I be- 
lieve I am a sensible woman, as women go. 
And to prove it let us understand each other. 
You are to carry on a flirtation with me when I 
have nothing else to do, in order that we may 
keep each other in countenance among these 


love-sick couples. You are to fetch my fan, to : 


caress my lap-dog, to ask me to dance: you are 
to be my slave, coming and going at my nod. 
And in return “g 

‘Oh! in return,”? said Lennox, interrupting 
her, *fyou are to teach me to make love.” 

Was it offended dignity that sent that haughty 
glance to the eyes of Agnes? But she recollected 
how gay end bantering had been the conversa- 
tion: so she only curled her pretty lip saucily 
and said, 

‘Then you wish to practise with me? But 
take care!—take care!’? and again she shook 
her finger coquettishly. ‘I shall remain heart 
whole, for it is to be a flirtation, and only a flir- 
tation.” 





‘Oh! certainly,”? said Lennox, coloring in ' 


turn, a little piqued at her emphasis. 
“That understood then, I consent. You 
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bottom of the garden. There—that is right— 
always stand aside and bow, holding the branch 
back, while I pass. You arean excellent scholar, 
? and I will reward you with a rose when we meet 
a bush.” 
In this lively manner an hour passed, after 
which they returned to the house to dress for 
; dinner, Lennox wearing the rose Agnes had 





given him displayed in his button hole. 

It was somewhat strange, but when he reached 
his chamber, his first care was to take the rose 
; and place it in water; while occupied in dressing 
3 he turned continually to gaze on the flower, for 
3 it seemed to shed around it an atmosphere as if 
; Agnes herself had been present. 

“IT wonder who this cousin Fred can be?” 
said Lennox, rising from a long revery as the 
' dinner bell sounded. 

He did not know it yet, but he was already in 
$ love, and jealous of this cousin. 





CHAPTER II.—THE QUARREL. 


; Tue days at Courtenay Hall were passed in 
}a continual round of festivities. The senior 
’ Mr. Courtenay was a true gentleman of the 


old school, and by his urbane and hospitable 


’ manner made every one feel at home. His 
; son, lively and entertaining, constituted a great 
’ addition to the charms of the place. The com- 
pany was congenial and intelligent. Those who 
’ recollect society in the Old Dominion now, may 
; have an idea, though a faint one, of what it was 
seventy years ago. 

To Lennox it was a fortnight of hitherto un- 
tasted bliss. The playful compact, begun be- 


may practise the declaration of the eyes, and : tween him and Agnes, in a few days terminated 
the eloquence of whispers, nay! I will even } in a serious passion, at least on his part: for in- 
allow you to place your hand on your heart ; sensibly Agnes bestowed on him, not the half, 





occasionally. You may also sigh now and then, 
quote poetry, and talk of the moonlight. Nor 
do I think I should be angry with you if, some 
night, you serenade me under my window. But, 
remember, that is all. This is to be only a flir- 
tation.”’ 

She said this with an air of dignity which tem- 
pered the gaiety, nay! freedom of her words. 

‘* Strange create!’ said Lennox to himself. 
**So lively, yet with so keen a sense of self-re- 
Spect.”? 

Agneg extended her hand as she spoke. 

** There now, those are my terms,”’ she added. 
Ts it a compact ?”? 

It is,”? said he, taking the fair hand for a 
moment, (he did not raise it to his lips) then 
adding gaily, ‘and now, how shall I begin ?” 

‘You must walk beside me and clear the 
branches from before my path, for I am going 
to show you what a pretty lake we have at the 
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; but the whole of her leisure. In the morning 
) she and Lennox rode together, and in the evening 
she was always his first partner for the dance. 
Often, too, when her other gues were engaged, 
she allowed Lennoxy#n the mornings, to come 
to her little boudoir and read to her. 

Lennox was struck with one peculiarity in 
her demeanor. Lively as she generally was, 
Agnes had her fits of melancholy; and these 
were so terrible that Lennox thought they must 
have a deeper cause than those ordinary to a 
beautiful and flattered heiress. Could it be a 
secret attachment? His own peace forbade him 
to believe thus. He would have given much to 
be allowed to ask Agnes frankly; but their ac- 
quaintance, though intimate, did not yet warrant 
this liberty. 

At first Mr. Beaufort—the cousin Fred of 
Agnes—had left Miss Courtenay almost wholly 
to our hero, _ But latterly he had made it a point 
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to interrupt them whenever they were tete-a-tete. 
Lennox bore this awhile with composure, but 
when he saw it persevered in he began to grow 
angry, and evinced this by his looks. Beaufort, 
however, returned glance for glance, and never 
yielded his place. What irritated Lennox most, 
however, was the demeanor of Agnes, who uni- 
formly treated Beaufort with kindness. Now our 
hero was already sufficiently in love to resent 
the reception of a rival even on equal terms. 
He was, therefore, thrown into a jealous rage, 
when, one evening, on Beaufort’s joining them, 
Agnes gradually bestowed the principal share of 
her attention on her cousin, until finally Lennox 
arose and left them. He had flattered himself 
that, at so decided a token of his anger, Agnes 
would evince regret; how then was he mortified 
when, watching her from a distant corner of the 
room, he beheld her more animated than before. 

Every morning heretofore, Agnes had ridden 
out with “Lennox, but on the day succeeding 
this, she and Beaufort departed together. At 
this Lennox was furiously indignant, notwith- 
standing Agnes made a half apology as she 
passed him with her cousin. For this, he said, 
was only an aggravation of her coquetry. He 
thought now he understood her melancholy. 
She was in love with Beaufort, and they had 
perhaps quarrelled just before his arrival. He 
remembered now that Beaufort had shared his 
attentions among all the ladies alike, as if no 
one in particular engaged his thoughts, avoid- 
ing, however, Agnes altogether. The conclu- 
sion Lennox arrived at was that Agnes had 
employed him as a tool to tease her lover, and 
that now, when Beaufort had been brought to 
submission, he was to be coolly cast off. What 
angered Lennox more was that he could not but 
own Agnes had given him fair warning, telling 
him from the first that she intended only to flirt 
with him. 

He was furtMr convinced that he had been 
made a dupe of, by what his servant told him 
carelessly while arranging his toilette for dinner. 
The valet by this time had got into the secrets 
of the family, and he informed his master that 
the marriage of Beaufort and Agnes was a com- 
mon topic in the kitchen. The cousins, it ap- 
peared, had been engaged from childhood; and 
Beaufort had visited the colonies solely to wed 
Agnes. That the marriage had not already 
taken place was attributed to the growing tur- 
bulence of the times, and the ill health of Mrs. 
Courtenay, who had been an invalid in her room 
for nearly two years. ‘ 

Fully convinced of the perfidy of his mistress, 
Lennox went down to dinner, resolved to show 
Agnes that her dupe was at last awakened. His 
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seat had always been at her side. On this day 
Beaufort occupied a chair on her right, having 
left his former place. This little incident con- 
firmed Lennox in the opinion that there had 
been a lover’s quarrel, of which he was the 
victim. 

His first words to Agnes showed his ill humor. 
She stared with surprise, but soon made another 
effort to draw him into conversation, which met 
with an equally decided rebuff. This time she 
colored and turning addressed Beaufort. Directly, 
however, she said, 

‘* Are you not well, Mr. Lennox?” 

No one, but an angry lover, could have resisted 
the kind tone in which this was spoken, but Len- 
nox answered, 

‘Perfectly well, but no longer a dupe.” 

Agnes looked at him in astonishment. 

No longer a dupe, madam!” repeated Len- 
nox. 

For an instant Agnes seemed thunderstruck ; 
then, the blood mounted to her brow, and giving 
him a haughty look, she turned to Beaufort. 

Beaufort had been taking wine with the Abbé, 
and had missed this interlude, but he caught 
enough of it to understand that Lennox was 
ill, as he supposed. He leaned over Agnes and 
spoke. 

*¢ Are you ill, my dear sir? A ride this morn- 
ing would have done you good perhaps.”’ 

To be thus taunted with the event of the 
morning, and by the fortunate rival too, made the 
blood of our hero boil with fury. He scarcely 
knew what he said, but his reply attracted the 
attention of the Abbé, who, noticing his irrita- 
tion, with a Frenchman’s tact thought to turn 
it off. 

*‘ Ah! is Monsieur sick? Mademoiselle, how 
can that be, when he sits next to you? One 
ought to be well and happy there toujours.” 

*T believe Mr. Lennox,” said Agnes, “is the 
only one who can enligten us on the subject of 
his health. However, you are wrong, Abbé,”’ 
she continued pointedly, “in saying a lady’s 
presence can always make a sick man well, or 
a rude one well-behaved. Flatter your sex, 
or feed them, if you would keep them in good 
humor: for, if you pique their vanity, they be- 
come as surly and snarling as a hyena.” 

At this sally there was a general laugh; but, 
as soon as it had subsided, the Abbé, with admi- 
rable tact, turned the conversation : and Lennox, 
though smarting under the retort of Agnes, had 
the sense to consider that his anger was out of 
place at the table. But he resolved to show it 
very plainly on a more fitting opportunity. 
This presented itself sooner than he had ex- 
pected; for, that evening, as he stood aldne on 
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the piazza, a light footstep approached. He 
turned and saw Agnes. 

“JT have come for an explanation of your 
conduct at dinner, sir,”? she said. ‘* What did 
you mean by it?” 

Lennox started at so unexpected and singular 
an address. He looked at the flashing eye and 
compressed lip of Agnes, and wished the floor 
would open and swallow hinf from her sight. 

* You were either insane,”’ she resumed, “ or 
else you intended to insult me. Which was it ?”? 

This bluntness only increased his embarrass- 
ment. 

‘You are a strange creature!’? at last he 
stammered, scarcely knowing what to say. 

**No evasion, sir!’ said Agnes, her eyes flash- 
ing. ‘I might have repeated to my brother or 
cousin the words you used, and they, being men, 
would have soughtan explanation with the sword. 
But no biood shall be shed with my permission. 
In some respects, I differ from my sex: I am a 
frank, Virginia girl, who knows little and cares 
less for the ways of the great world; and I cannot 
suffer misconstruction to exist where there has 
been friendship. Has any one slandered me? 
Again I ask, what did you mean ?”” 

Lennox was awed into admiration by this bold 
and spirited address. He argued that Agnes could 
not be guilty of wilful coquetry toward him, or 
she would not have dared thus to address him. 
Besides she was really angry. These things con- 
vinced him that he had been hasty and foolish, 
but this only increased the difficulty of answer- 
ing. He stood there, abashed, looking down 
embarrassed, while Agnes gazed on him with a 
half scornful, half angry look, tapping the floor 
impatiently with her tiny foot. At last Lennox 
looked up and spoke, 

**T will frankly own, Miss Courtenay, that I 
have been rude and insolent. I was a brute at 
the table: and for being so, am now angry at 
myself.”? 

Agnes burst into tears. The proud, high- 
spirited girl had wrought herself up to the in- 
dependent part she had acted, but at this frank 
apology, delivered in a tone of deep feeling and 
humility, her woman’s nature gave way. 

**My dear Miss Courtenay,”’ said Lennox, re- 
spectfully approaching her, ‘I shall never for- 
give myself for this.” 

She struggled to master her emotion, and in 
part succeeded. 

‘I freely forgive you,” she said, ‘but even 
yet I cannot explain your harsh words. They 
were meant for me, but what have I done ?” 

Lennox felt that a full explanation was im- 
possible, so he replied evasively, 

JT was angry that you did not ride with me 

1* 





this morning. I thought it a standing engage- 
ment.” 

‘* But you know I told you at first that I could 
not give you all my time. Beaufort is entitled 
to a share of it. Are we friends again ?”’ 

This allusion to her cousin did not please 
him, but he had already made himself ridiculous 
by his jealousy that day; so he strove to think 
nothing of it, and extended his hand. 

* We are friends, that is if you will let me be 
your friend again,”’ he said. 

**I will put you on good behavior first,” re- 
plied Agnes, with her old gaiety, “for a whole 
week you must not expect to ride with me but 
once every other day: the rest must be devoted 
to Fred. But all the rest of the time you may 
have my society, if indeed it is worth the having.”’ 
As she said this her voice trembled a little. 

Lennox could have clasped her hand and told 
her how he prized that society, if he had dared, 
or if he had felt sure that she did not love Beau- 
fort. 

The company within now advanced to the 
piazza, and on finding Agnes and Lennox tete- 
a-tete made the pair the subject of some merry 
jests: and our hero noticed that Beaufort fixed 
his eyes severely on Agnes, and that she colored 
in embarrassment. However she soon recovered 
herself, and was, during the remainder of the 
evening, the liveliest of the party. 

From that day the old relations between Len- 
nox and Agnes grew more intimate than ever. 
They read their favorite poets together in her 
boudoir, whenever she was not engaged with 
her other guests; and there was, at such inter- 
views, a magnetism of soul which assured him 
that Agnes entered fully into his thoughts and 
his enthusiasm. 

But jealousy cf Beaufort still occasionally 
visited him. Often she and her cousin would 
be closeted in her boudoir for hours: for when- 
ever Beaufort asked this favor it seemed to be 
granted of course. 

There was a mystery about their connexion 
which gave Lennox many a sleepless @night. 
Frequently, when alone, he convinced himself 
that Agnes was trifling with him; but one of 
her sweet smiles instantly dissipated his chagrin 
and made him more her slave than ever. 


CHAPTER III.-—-THE WAR. 


Meanwaite the intelligence reached Cour- 
tenay Hall that the royal army was about to 
try the fortune of war in Georgia and South 
Carolina. Hitherto little had been said, among 
the gay party of visiters, concerning the trou- 
bles of the period: but this was a movement, 
which, as it threatened eventually to bring the 
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war to their own doors, was calculated to inte- 
rest the most indifferent; and the conversation 
now frequently turned on the probable length of 
the contest and the character of its termination. 
On this latter point the guests appeared to be 
unanimous, and Lennox, who leaned to the 
popular side, found himself in a minority. 

His sentiments, however, he had yet found no 

_ good opportunity of declaring ; but he determined 
to make them public before his departure; for 
eager to be among the first to participate in the 
struggle, he resolved to lose no time in returning 
to South Carolina. Before he went, however, 
he was anxious to learn the feelings of Agnes, 
otherwise, happy in the present, he might have 
postponed a denouement indefinitely. 

For the nearer he contemplated this crisis, 
the more he trembled for the result. It was no 
longer alone jealousy of Beaufort that now trou- 
bled him. A poor cadet, without fortune, how 
could he hope to win one like Agnes, who was 
an heiress in her own right! As if half sus- 
pecting his purpose too, Agnes, since the night 
of their quarrel, had avoided conversing on love, 
and whenever the subject was introduced, treated 
it as a jest. 

“You do not surely believe in love, Abbé!”? 
she said, when Lennox, she and their French 
guest were chatting together. ‘It may do 
well enough to write about in romances; but 
the march of civilization, of which you talk so 
much, has quite abolished so antiquated an 
article. Love, forsooth!—it is a lure you men 
use to entrap poor maidens. 1[’I] have none of 
it!?? 

* Ah!” said the Abbé, “your time, mademoi- 
selle, vill come vare soon. Your sex is in love 
always: one cannot exist without the other.”? 

‘Oh! you vile slanderer,” replied the lively 
Agnes. ‘Cannot you come to my aid, Mr. Len- 
nox, and rescue me from this most ungallant 
of Frenchmen? A woman cannot live without 
love !—pshaw, she likes her lap-dog better than 
her husband, and thinks more of a single dimple 
than of all the lovers in the world. No, Abbé, 
we tolerate your sex, because you tease us into 
it; and resign ourselves to matrimony at last, 
just as we do to any other unavoidable evil.” 

“Then you admit matrimony cannot be 
escaped ?”’ said Lennox laughingly. 

“To be sure it can, only women are too full 
of pity, and take compassion on the poor fools 
they see dying for them.”? 

' As my fair antagonist will do, some day 
yet!” said the Abbé. 

Do you credit the prophecy ?” said Lennox, 
and he looked full in-her face. ©) 

“No indeed,” replied Agnes, laughing lightly 
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as she tossed her head, “ my heart is harder than 
the nether millstone, and couid never be moved 
to pity even by the sighs of all mankind. I love 
my freedom too well to wear a chain, even though 
it be the flower-decked one of a bride. No gilded 
cage for me, but liberty to soar as I list.’? 

Ah! you will think differently if you ever 
love,” said Lennox, with a shade of reproach 
in his voice. ? 

Perhaps Agnes noticed this, perhaps not, but 
she answered gaily. 

“Call me a heretic in love, if I ever put my 
neck in the yoke. Now if the old romances 
were really to come true,”? continued the lively 
girl, ‘‘and some prince were to arrive to woo 
me, who was another Alladin in riches, then 
perhaps, mind I say perhaps, I might consent 
to spend his income and make him miserable. 
But to marry in a fit of sentiment and live on 
love in a cottage—you may send me to a lunatic 
asylum if I ever show signs of such insanity! 
No, while a woman is single, she lives in a 
paradise of flattery, but let her once marry and 
she sinks to an insignificent drudge. So gen- 
tlemen, I warn you, take care of your hearts!” 

For two days this conversation plunged Len- 
nox in despair, and delayed his departure, for 
through her vein of giddiness, he thought he de- 
tected a warning meant for himself. The only 
reflection that afforded him hope was that if 
Agnes entertained such sentiments on love, her 
heart was not Beaufort’s. 

On the third morning, however, unable longer 
to endure his suspense, he sought Agnes in her 
boudoir. 

“TI am going away to-morrow,”’ he said ab- 
ruptly. 

As he had purposely concealed his intention, 
this announcement took Agnes by surprise. She 
became suddenly pale. 

‘Going away!—and to-morrow!’ she me- 
chanically repeated. 

Her eye fell before his: she blushed and 
looked down in embarrassment. A sudden 
hope thrilled through his soul. Could it be 
possible she loved him? He took her hand 
and said eagerly, 

**My dear Miss Courtenay, it is almost in 
despair that I go. May I ask before I bid you 
farewell forever——”’ 

¢ Ask me nothing !”? exclaimed Agnes, agita- 
tedly snatching away her hand and covering her 
face withit. ‘Oh! I implore you, Mr. Lennox, 
ask me nothing.” She trembled violently. 

Had she shown less agitation these words 
would indeed have filled our hero with despair, 
but they produced a contrary effect. In a hur- 
ried, but respectful voice, he resumed. 
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‘*Nay! Agnes, for let me this once call you 
thus, it is due to myself that I should be explicit. 
I love you earnestly, sincerely, devotedly love 
you. When I came hither, though I had ming- 
led with many of your sex, I had never seen one 
who awakened more than a passing interest in 
my heart. Nor, for awhile, did I discover that 
in you I had met my fate. Our acquaintance 
began with a jesting compact that led at once 
to an intimacy, and seeing you unreservedly 
each day, how could I do else than learn to 
love you! But I exonerate you from the charge 
of encouraging me,”’ said he sadly, as he saw 
that Agnes, though still concealing her face, and 
dreadfully agitated, shook her head—* indeed 
you have rather repelled my suit, and, until this 
moment, I had resolved to leave you without 
seeking an explanation.” 

“Oh! would that you had,” cried Agnes, 
lifting up her face. 

“This is strange,’ said Lennox to himself. 
‘She does not act like one who loves another, 
yet she is averse to my suit. What mystery is 
here ?”? 

He took her hand again and said. 

*‘ Why do you wish I had conceald my love? 
To spare me the pain of a refusal! Then you 
scorn my suit ?” 

She remained silent for a moment, and Len- 
nox was turning away, when she said, 

“Oh! let us forget this interview. Let us again 
be friends. You are angry, Mr. Lennox ?” 

“No, Agnes, I am not angry,” he said, re- 
proachfully, *‘but you do not answer me. Yet 
you are above coquetry, I know.” 

Agnes flushed at these words, and then be- 
came pale; it was evident she was struggling to 
command herself. In a moment she succeeded 
and said in a calm voice, 

*¢ Listen to me, Lennox. You have seen before 
that I am a strange, wilful girl, too frank per- 
haps: and perhaps some might blame me for what 
Iam about to say. Reason this matter then and 
see what you wish metodo. You offer me your 
love, you, a patriot, and I, a royalist’s daughter 
—can you suppose, for one moment, that my 
father would listen to your suit? And, on the 
other hand, can you think so meanly of me as to 
believe that I would marry without my parent’s 
consent ?”? 

‘But how know you I am a patriot? I have 
never mentioned politics in your presence.” 

Agnes smiled faintly as she replied. 

“Do you think we could converse as fami- 
liarly as we have done on all subjects for nearly 
a month, and I remain ignorant of your political 
sentiments. J believe you when you say that you 
have avoided speaking on the present troubles. 
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There is not a soul in the Hall besides myself, 
I am convinced, that suspects your true senti- 
ments. But surely you do not mean to deny 
them ??? 

* No,” said Lennox sadly, but firmly, “ though 
they lose me my mistress, I will be no traitor to 
them. But J did not think this of you, Agnes !’? 

Agnes looked up with a flashing eye, but it 
was over ina moment. She would not part in 
anger, however unjust his reproach. 

‘That is unfair, Mr. Lennox,” she said. “I 
am sure you did not mean it!?? 

“ Pardon me, I did not,” he said: then giving 
way to his emotion he continued, “oh! Agnes, 
why will you be so cold and calculating? If it 
was not for this war you would love me—is it 
not so ??? 

Agnes became deadly pale, but she mustered 
strength to reply firmly. 

‘It is useless to put cases that cannot happen. 
I shall always regard you asa friend, but you 
must not hope for more.”? 

“Then you love another—you love Beaufort 
—when I am gone you will marry him,” ex- 
claimed Lennox, in tones of anguish. 

*¢T shall never marry !” 

‘Then you are not wholly indifferent to me. 
Oh! though doomed to part, hold out some hope 
—at least tell me that you will sometimes think 
of me.” 

You are ungenerous,” said Agnes, in an 
agitated voice. ‘* Again I repeat, it is useless 
to speak of impossibilities: fate has put a union 
between ug out of the question.” 

Cold, unfeeling creature!*? exclaimed Len- 
nox, turning away. But immediately he con- 
fronted her again, * Agnes, I know not what I 
say. You drive me to madness. But I see 
there is some strange mystery here. Is it true 
that you have been engaged to Beaufort from 
childhood? Do they mean to force you to marry 
him against your will ?” 

“Mr. Lennox,” said Agnes, rising with dig- 
nity, “these. are questions you should not ask, 
nor I answer. If you knew my father better 
you would know he would compel me to marry 
no man I did not love. Ihave told you that I 
should never marry. The reasons for that re- 
solution, which is unalterable, are sacred. I 
respect you—I would have had you for a friend 
—but you will not consent.” 

Her words calmed Lennox at once. In her 
hands his impetuous nature become as wax to 
be moulded at her will. He looked down 
abashed. 

“Forgive me again,” he said, “and I will 
obey your wishes. I will be your slave. Yes! 
I will accept the place of your friend—I will be 
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a second brother to you, guarding you from 
danger and ever praying for your happiness, 
even though,” and here his voice became sad, 
*feven though on the ruins of my own.’”’ 

** And I accept the offer, and will be a sister 
to you. Nor think not,” she said, in an accent 
of inexpressible melancholy, ‘that I need no 
sympathy: it is not always that a smiling face 
covers a happy heart.”? 

** And are you then miserable? I have often 
suspected it. Oh! if you would tell the cause,” 
said Lennox eagerly. 

“That cannot be,’ said Agnes quickly, and 
in some embarrassment, for steps were heard 
approaching. ‘There, farewell!—we are about 
to be interrupted—it is Beaufort’s step I hear.”’ 

She opened the door in agitation and almost 
pushed Lennox out. 

He went to his room, scarcely knowing what 
to think. He was more deeply in love than 
ever, but just as uncertain as before of the sen- 
timents of Agnes. What mystery was this con- 
necting her with Beaufort, for in that lay the 
cause of her secret sorrow? Yet she did not 
love her cousin, that at least the interview had 
revealed. Still she was thrown into agitation at 
the idea of being found by him tete-a-tete with 
Lennox. The more our hero thought of the 
subject, the deeper grew his perplexity. 

But gradually order arose out of the chaos of 
his thoughts. Taking the words and actions of 
Agnes together, Lennox indulged the hope that 
he was beloved, but that some powerful cause 
compelled his mistress to reject his suit at pre- 
sent. If it was a difference in political opinions 
he trusted time would remove the obstacle. Yet 
he would have given much if he had parted from 
Agnes with some positive assurance of love on 
her side. 

When he went to the table he noticed that the 
eyes of Agnes looked red, as if she had been 
weeping. He was sad himself, in spite of the 
hopes with which he had been flattering him- 
self, and his voice betrayed this. Nor was 
Agnes more gay. She seemed to be striving 
to assume a part when she spoke in her former 
lively tones; and Lennox thought he detected 
in her voice, when she addressed him, a scarcely 
perceptible tremor, which, however, made his 
heart beat quick. 

T am very sorry to hear of your early depar- 
ture,” said Mr. Courtenay, addressing our hero 
toward the close of the repast. ‘Is it impera- 
tive that you should leave us ?”’ 

Lennox assured him that it was, on which 
the company generally joined in expressions of 
regret. One of them added, 

“But I fear all of us must speedily imitate 
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the example of Mr. Lennox. The times grow 
stormier, and the war threatens to invade our 
calm colony. We cannot much longer remain 
idle, but must take part, like men of honor, in 
the strife.”? 

‘There spoke a true man,” said the host. 
‘¢ And, gentlemen, before we separate, I have 
a toast to propose. Fill your glasses. The 
ladies, too, will join us in this, I hope. ‘The 
King! God bless him, and may he speedily put 
down this foul rebellion !? A bumper, sirs.” 

Agnes looked hurriedly and nervously at Len- 
nox as these words were pronounced, and her 
glass trembled in her hand so as to spill some 
of its wine. She saw Lennox color, but he did 
not fill his glass. 

You do not drink!’ said Beaufort, in real 
or else admirably affected surprise, calling, by 
the direction of his eyes, the attention of the 
company on Lennox. 

**T am very sorry, sir,”’ said our hero, turning 
respectfully to his host, “to refuse any toast 
given at your table; but I cannot drink this one, 
for my sympathies are all with the other side.”’ 

Mr. Courtenay put down his glass in amaze- 
ment. One or two of the younger guests half 
started up, and darted angry glances at Lennox. 

Mr. Courtenay, however, was the first to break 
the silence. It was manifest he had waited to 
control himself, before he replied to a refusal, 
which, in that day, was often regarded as an in- 
sult, and sometimes led to fatal duels. 

‘I am pained to hear such an opinion from 
you, Mr. Lennox,” he said. ‘The name of 
Lennox has ever been a loyal one. A Lennox 
fought by the side of a Courtenay on the bloody 
field of Naseby. It was a Lennox that raised 
the royal standard almost unaided during the 
foul usurpation of Cromwell. If here in Vir- 
ginia, where the descendants of the old cavaliers 
reside, there is a lack of loyalty, where shall we 
look for it? I would as soon desert my banner 
when the battle went thickest against it, as turn 
traitor to my king in this extremity.” 

The hot blood gushed to our hero’s temples 
at this speech, but he remembered the speaker 
was the father of Agnes. His eye, however, 
like that of a lion at bay, glanced a moment 
fiercely around the table, as if in search of some 
one to take up Mr. Courtenay’s words. He 
met angry glances enough, and might have pro- 
voked an outburst if it had not been for the 
touch of a gentle hand laid on his arm unseen 
by the rest of the company. It was that of 
Agnes. He glanced at her, and her appealing 
look called him back to himself. 

He glanced around proudly, but courteously, 
and replied then, 
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IT am sorry I differ with you, Mr. Courtenay, 
and with so many honorable gentlemen. But I 
am honest in my opinions, and have expressed 
them frankly, even at the loss of friendships I 
have valued. But God wills it so!?? 

He rose from his seat as he spoke and bowed 
to his host and then to the guests. There was 
something so noble and dignified in his conduct 
' that all rose, as if by one impulse, and remaingd 

standing until he had left the apartment. 

‘¢ Farewell now to every hope of Agnes!” said 
Lennox bitterly, when he reached his room. 
‘Her father would see her in her grave before 
he would allow her to wed me.” 

He called his servant and ordered him to pre- 
pare his baggage, saying he intended to leave the 
hall that evening. He wished in fact to get away 

\ before the gentlemen left the dinner table. 

Tn half an hour everything was prepared, and 
he walked down to the great entrance. As he 
passed gloomily along the corridor he heard a 
light step, and turning beheld Agnes hastening 
after him. She had evidently been shedding ; 
tears, but now she strove to smile. 

** You acted nobly,” she said. ‘ Act always ; 
thus and I shall esteem you indeed as a brother.’? 

She spoke with much emotion. Lennox had 
a hundred things he had intended to say to her 
if they met before his departure, but they all 
faded at that moment, and indeed his choking 
voice forbade utterance. He took her hand in 
silence and raised it reverently to his lips. 

“Farewell!” he said. “Oh! Agnes—” He 
could utter no more. 

Agnes could not speak, but the tears that 
started to her eyes, were her answer. 

He rushed from her presence, flung himself 
on his horse, and gallopped from Courtenay 
Hall, with feelings akin to those we may ima- 
gine our first father experienced when thrust 
forth from Paradise. (To BE CONTINUED.) 








LA CHARTEUSE. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


‘“‘ THE sweetest eyes were ever seen,” sang one 

Of orbs he loved, the poet, Camens, 

Singing to Katrine. That his golden pen’s 
Melodious song (like Memnon’s to the sun!) 
Were mine to praise the harmonies that run 

Concordant through that noble voice of thine. 

Hearing, I, straightway, nigh a Catholic shrine 
Was kneeling, while the hymning of a nun 
Chaunting alone, the sweetest of a choir 

Where all were sweet, rose, like the liquid lays 

Of Shakspeare’s Arie], or Eve’s early praise 
Murmured in Eden, and, like an olian lyre, 
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My heart, by winds of heavenly harmony stirred, 
Maurmured, the sweetest voice was ever heard. 
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CROAKERS AND CROAKING. 


BY “F. E. F.,”? AUTHOR OF a “ MARRIAGE 
or Convenience,” &c. 


‘Come, let us set our careful breasts, 

Like Philomel, against the thorn, 

To aggravate the inward grief 

That makes her accents so forlorn.” Hoop. 


“Don’r you think it is time to have the 
matting put down?” said Mrs. Winthrop in a 
plaintive voice to her eldest daughter, as they 
sat at the breakfast-table. This bright sun,” 
she continued mournfully, * will soon fade these 
colors so that the carpet will be ruined—and 
then I don’t know what we shall do, for I do 
not expect ever to be able to afford another,”’ 
and here she sighed dolefully. 

Miss Winthrop made no objection to the sug- 
gestion, only adding in the same sad key, “‘ that 
people said it was going to be a dreadful moth 
year,”’ whereupon the melancholy alternative of 
leaving the carpet to the sun or moth was dis- 
cussed a little; but finally the fear of the sun pre- 
vailed, and Mrs. Winthrop desired her youngest 
daughter Helen, to write a note after breakfast 
“to the upholsterer to request him to send up 
some of his people to take up the carpet.” 

Helen, who had been absent (having been 
educated away) long enough to be rather a 
stranger to home ways, was a little surprised 
at what seemed to her the inconsisteney of her 
mother’s never expecting to be able to afford 
another carpet, and yet of sending to the uphol- 
sterer to have the present one taken up. 

**Why, mamma, I should think our own ser- 
vants might do it,”? she said. 

‘Oh! no, my dear,” replied her mother, “i it’s 
a great deal of trouble to have it properly packed 
away in camphor. These people understand it, 
and the expense is not much.”? 

Mrs. Winthrop said this in the same sad tone, 
as if the evil was an inevitable one, so Helen 
said no more. 

*T see,’ she continued to her eldest daughter, 
that the Franklin Bank has failed.” 

‘* Has it??? ejaculated Miss Winthrop. ‘Oh! 
that is very bad.” 

Helen was startled by the manner in which 
this piece of news was communicated and re- 
ceived, and held her breath a minute to hear 
what was to follow. But Mrs. Winthrop merely 
asked her daughter to pass her the muffins, and 


said no more. Presen elen gathered cour- 
age to say, 

**Have you much s that bank, mam- 
ma ?”? 


**No, my dear, I’ve no stock there at*all,”’ 
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she replied as mournfully as if it was quite a 
misfortune to own nothing in a broken bank. 

‘Then its failure is nothing to us,” said 
Helen, though I am sorry for those whom it 
does affect.” 

*‘There’s no telling that,” replied her mo- 
ther. 

**Why, mother, how can it?” said Helen 
smiling, “‘if you own nothing there.” 

©] don’t know my dear,” she answered, * but 
it may. If it creates a pressure in the money 
market, stocks will fall.?? 

Helen looked serious again, not that she un- 
derstood what her mother meant exactly, but 
she felt that they were threatened by misfortune 
in some way, and her hoart sank within her. 

*¢ How late the boys are,’? resumed Mrs. Win- 
throp, again in an accent of most patient suffer- 
ing: did you knock at their door, Fanny? . It’s 
time Frank was off to college. Pray call him 
again.’? 

Just as she said this the door opened, and a 
fine looking youth of sixteen or seventeen came 
in and took his place at table. 


2 


3 lated Miss Winthrop. 
’ Helen loved Frank, and felt very sad to think 


Miss Winthrop, in a tone rather less sad, but 
still in the same key as her mother’s. 

It’s melancholy to hear the language that 
the young men of the present day use,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Winthrop. 

‘**Oh, mother!” said Frank laughing. 

**Yes, my dear,” continued his mother, ‘I 
say it is one of the most melancholy signs of the 
times. Slang and tobacco shows that a young 
man is in low company—and then comes brandy 
§ and water, and ruin.”? 

Poor Frank swallowed his coffee and felt that 

there was no use in saying more. He had called 

; Tom Seldon’s “ affair’? a ** muss,” and the Presi- 

3 dent the * Prets,”’ and thereby brought upon him- 

; self a direct charge of slang, with an implication 

$ of low company and general dissipation. So he 
bundled up his books and was off. 

3 *¢T wish Frank would not associate with that 





$ young Seldon,’”? remarked Mrs. Winthrop, as 


her son left the room. 
** What plagues boys are !’? plaintively ejacu- 
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“Do, Fanny,” said his mother, “pour out } he was getting in bad ways, as she supposed he 


Frank’s coffee at once. It’s late. He should 
be off now.” 

It’s not eight yet, mother,”’ replied the lad. 
“T never go till nine.” 

Mrs. Winthrop only sighed. 

Frank,” said his eldest sister, ‘is it true 
that young Seldon is suspended ?”? 

Yes,” replied her brother. ‘ Where did you 
hear that ??? 

‘* Mrs. Ormsbee told me,’ she answered. 

** What business is it of hers? What an old 
busy body she is,” said the youth half angrily, 
for, boy-like, he resented any one’s repeating 
school and college scrapes. 

‘Disgrace travels fast my son,” rejoined Mrs. 
Winthrop. “ Poor Mrs. Seldon! I knew her well. 
Harriet Forsythe she was. And a very sweet, 
pretty creature she was. Her husband too was 
ar excellent, worthy man. And this is their son. 
Poor thing! I am sorry she has so much trouble 
with her boys.” 

This was said so sympathizingly that Frank 
flashed up and said— 

*T don’t know of any trouble that she has 
with her boys.” 

* Don’t you call this trouble ?” said his mother 
reproachfully—I don’t know of anything that 
ean wring a mother’s heart more sorely than a 
son’s disgrace.’? 

**Tom Seldon’s i 
stoutly, ‘He hap 
and the Prets foun 








| disgrace,” said Frank 
to get in a little muss, 
t, that’s all.”? 


“ Pray, Frank, don’t talk such slang,” said 


must from what her mother and sister said. 

*€Go tell Harry,’? said Mrs. Winthrop to her 
daughter, “‘ that breakfast is nearly over.” 

‘Harry is so late. If he would only come 
home earlier o’nights! I left the hall lamp 
burning for him last night, for he had not come 
in when I went to bed,”’ (which happened to be 
by nine o’clock) and then Mrs, Winthrop sighed 
worse than before, and helped herself again to 
muffins and another cup of coffee. 

Presently she resumed the topic of the Sel- 
dons, and, like most people advanced in life, 
commenced with the history of the family from 
the time of the flood, and told of the first time 
she saw Mrs. Seldon as a bride, the dress she 
wore, &c., and got quite cheerful with her re- 
miniscences, and then told some anecdotes of 
Mr. Seldon as a young man, particularly an 
‘‘ affair’? that he and a brother of her own were 
engaged in, that made quite a talk at the time, 
&e. 

** Who, uncle John!” said Helen, opening her 
eyes very wide with surprise at hearing of the 
gay, youthful pranks of her grave, serious, reli- 
gious uncle. ‘But, mother, I thought you said 
Mr. Seldon was such a good man.”? 

* He is my dear an excellent, worthy man.” 

“When did this affair happen you were just 
telling about ?”? 

“Not long before his marriage,” replied her 
mother. 

“ After he was grown up!” exclaimed Helen. 
“Then indeed, mamma, I think we may not 
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condemn poor Tom so hastily. This business 
of his nothing to his father’s scrape, and that 
you don’t seem to think much of. Really, 
mother, I expect the boys of the present day 
are quite as good as they were in those times.”’ 

Two or three messages meantime were de- 
spatched to Harry, who had not yet made his 
appearance; and then Mrs. Winthrop had some 
complaints to make of one of the women ser- 
vants, which was responded to by Miss Winthrop } 
in such a manner that Helen quite wondered her } 
mother kept the woman at all. $ 

She suggested something of the kind when her 
mother said—* she was a faithful creature, and 
had lived with her so long,”? and then proceeded 
to make out she could not possibly do without 
her. 

The general tone of the breakfast-table con- 
versation had been such that poor Helen felt 
quite depressed. 





time to talk it over, and indeed she had scarcely 
the heart to do it. She began to look back upon 
herself as very unfeeling to have enjoyed it at 
the time as much as she had done. Presently, 
however, Mrs. Winthrop said— 

“Helen you have not told us about the party 
last night,’’ (for Helen had been matronized by 
an aunt, her mother feeling it too great an exer- 
tion to go with her daughters in society,) *‘ was 
it pleasant ?”? 

 Delightful,”’ replied Helen. 

‘* Was it indeed?” said Mrs. Winthrop, with 
a sort of sad surprise—‘ and you really enjoyed ; 
it? Did you dance ?” 

** Yes, every dance.”” 

‘¢ Really !”? exclaimed her mother, quite breath- 
less at the idea of such exertions. 

And when Helen proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the people and dresses she had seen, 
her mother, to her surprise, listened with con- 
siderable interest, (for your indolent persons 
always like gossip) and when she asked about 
the supper it was with real animation. 

Harry Winthrop, a handsome, fashionable 
looking young man, now entered. 

Every one else having finished before he came 
down, he was soon left to breakfast by himself, 
Helen remaining, however, at table with the 
paper in her hand. 

‘* Harry,”’ said she in a subdued, half fearful 
voice, “do you know that the Franklin Bank 
has failed ?” 

“*Yes,”” answered he carelessly, “I heard it 
last night.”? 

Helen was quite surprised at the cool manner 


in which he took it, and said after a moment’s 
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She had been to a party the | 

evening before, but she felt thet this was no 
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* Do you think it will hurt us ?”” 

‘Hurt us, child,” said her brother laughing, 
“how can it? We own nothing there.”? 

‘*No—but mamma seemed to think it might 
affect stocks.” 

* And if it did,’? said Harry, ‘what then ? 
Mother does not own even five thousand dollars 
worth of stock in the world. Everything she 
has is in bond and mortgage, you know.” 

‘Is it?” said Helen, drawing the first long 
breath she had breathed since she sat down to 
breakfast. ‘‘ But are you sure, Harry? Mother 
seemed so low spirited.” 

*€ Sure, bless you, yes, Helen. But don’t you 
know if mother heard of a failure in the East 
Indies, she would talk as if we had lost all. 
It’s only a way she has.” 

* But Fanny,” pursued Helen, * seemed to 
think so too.” 

“Fanny,” continued Harry, * looks and talks 
so too, because she is use” to it, I know of no 
other reason, without indeed she likes it. Some 
people seem to find a kind of luxury in making 
themselves miserable. For heaven’s sake, Helen, 
don ’t you get to croak too.” 

Helen laughed, and said she certainly would 
not if she could help it, as “ she had no natural 
taste for low spirits,”’ but presently said— 

‘¢ Harry, how is Frank getting on ?”’ 

‘Frank? very well. Why ?” 

TI don’t know,” replied Helen, “ but mother 
did not seem satisfied with him. She is anxious 
about this intimacy with young Seldon.” 

Seldon? Why, what’s the matter with 
him ?”? 

“T don’t know, but they seem to think he is 
a bad boy. He has been suspended.” 

*‘Pshaw,” said Harry, “Seldon is a clever 
lad enough. I did hear the boys had got in a 
piece of mischief, and the old President being 
accused of being pretty slack, took it in his head 
to make an example of some of them—more to 
show his own discipline, I suspect, which people 
don’t think the best in the world, than for any 
thing the boys did. So Seldon is one of them, 
is he ?”? 

*¢ Yes—then you don’t think him a dangerous 
friend for Frank ?”? 

*‘Dangerous! nonsense. What notions you 
have got your head filled with, Helen.” 

‘Did you find the lamp burning when you 
came in last night?” asked Helen— mother 
told me to light it, but the wick was so short I 
am afraid it burnt out soon.” 

“It was burning very well. I came in just 
after you—I saw my unele’s carriage turn the 
corner as I came down he street. Did you 
have a pleasant party ?”? 
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“Yes, delightful. Where were you ?” 

© At the Club.”’ 

‘Oh, Harry,”? said Helen reproachfully— 
‘¢why do you pass all your evenings there ?” 

* Because it is so doleful here, my dear. Mother 
and Fanny spend the evenings in the back parlor, 
with one melancholy looking light, that seems to 
cast nothing but shadows—and then they do noth- 
ing but croak.” 

* Oh, Harry !”? 

‘It’s a fact. You want to know the truth, 
and now you have it, Helen ?”” 

“ Just tell me one thing, Harry—are we very 
poor or not ?” 

‘¢ Desperate poor in spirit, Helen, but in pocket, 
very well off. Now give me that paper, if you 
please, for I must be down town in half an hour.” 

Helen’s heart was amazingly relieved by this 
conversation. 

The breakfast things were scarcely cleared 
away before her aunt, Mrs. Harper, came in, 
whom Mrs. Winthrop greeted with a mournful 

** Well, sister, how do ye do.’’ 

“ Very well,’ returned the other cheerfully. 
It’s such a fine day you ought to go out. I 
was afraid you might be out already, and so I 
came early to tell you what a sensation Helen 
created last night. She was quite the belle of 
the room.” 

** Wasshe? poor child !”’ said her mother, with 
a sad smile. 

‘€ Indeed she was,”’ replied Mrs. Harper with 
animation. ‘ You ought to have been there.” 

** T go to parties,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Winthrop. 

**Yes—why not? You are a younger woman 
than I am,’ resumed her sister-in-law—* you 
would enjoy it, I am sure.” 

Oh, my dear !” 

‘IT was asked again and again who Helen 
was; and a dozen of the best men in the room 
desired to be introduced to her. I was quite 
proud of her, I assure you.” 

‘Indeed! And people thought her pretty ? 
And ‘she enjoys it, poor thing??? But Mrs. 
Winthrop seemed to think it must be a “ triste 
plaisir.’ 

Now if she had only gone with her daughter 
instead of going to bed at nine o’clock, she 
would have done wiser. But she had fallen 
into indolent habits, and consequently gave up 
society, and living a good deal alone, grew 
moping and melancholy about nothing. Her 
eldest daughter being very much of the same 
nervous temperament, soon fell into the same 
way of feeling and thinking, and the boys find- 
ing no place such an.intolerable bore as home, 
very naturally staid"6ut. 

“ Helen,” said her aunt, as her niece just then 








entered the room, ‘fas your mother does not 
seem inclined to go out, shall I call for you to 
go to Mrs. Farleys to-night ?” 

Helen looked at her mother, who said— 

‘Do you really wish to go, my love ?”? 

‘Yes, certainly, mamma.”? 

* Do you!” continued Mrs. Winthrop, in evi- 
dent surprise that there was anything on earth 
so spirited and young as to like society and ad- 
miration. 

‘* Well then, sister, I wish you would take her 
if you can.” 

Certainly,’ replied Mrs. Harper—‘I will 
be here by ten o’clock, Helen.”? 

‘* Mother,”’ said Helen, “ why don’t we have 
a fire in the front room ?” 

** Why I don’t know, my dear. None of us like 
to seecompany. And the sun is so dreadfully on 
that room.”? 

* That’s the reason I like it,’? said Helen— 
*¢ it’s the most cheerful room in the house. Be- 
sides I like to see morning company if you have 
no objection.”” 

6 Would you my child ?”’ said Mrs. Winthrop, 
perfectly surprised at any one’s being equal to 
and liking such exertions—* well, order a fire.”’ 

‘* Mother,”’ said Helen, a bright idea striking 
her, “I wish you would let me undertake the 
management of the front parlor.” 

‘To anything you like with it, Helen, only 
don’t ask me to sit there.” 

When Harry came home in the evening, he 
found to his surprise a bright fire burning in 
the front parlor, and Helen prettily dressed 
singing at the piano, a solar lamp that “ cast 
no shadows,” burning brilliantly on the table. 

*‘ Why, Helen, what’s this? Do you expect 
anybody this evening ?” 

** Nobody in particular, Harry.”? 

‘* Now this is pleasant. This is something 
like. Do keep it up, Helen.” 

‘*T mean to,”’ she replied. ‘‘ I have abandoned 
the ancien régime—mamma says I may do as I 
like in this room.”? 

Mrs. Winthrop now looked in, quite astonished 
at the glare of light, but Helen and her boys 
seemed so gay she did not know after all if she 
disliked it. And then Helen presided at the 
tea-table before she went up to dress for Mrs. 
Farleys. The boys actually staid at home that 
evening! And when Helen came down dressed 
for the party looking so bright and pretty, Harry 
really offered to go with her. 

** Who is that pretty creature ?”? asked Miss 
Laurence, as Helen entered the ball-room. 

« Miss Winthrop.”? 

“ That the daughter of that poor forlorn, poky 
Mrs. Winthrop.” 
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Yes.” 

** How could she have the spirit to grow up 
so tall and handsome in that gloomy house ?”’ 
continued the young lady laughing. ‘I should 


as soon have expected to see a cabbage rose } 
s 


come out of a cellar.”? 
It was wonderful, the change that one bright 
spirit can effect in a household. Helen’s pre- 


sence seemed like sunlight and music in the } 


house. Mrs. Winthrop would smile sadly in- 
deed when she heard her daughter’s merry laugh 
and say— 

“ What spirits she has, poor child,” (as if it 
was a very melancholy possession.) ‘It’s agreat 
thing for her though,” (as if having nothing else 
a merciful Providence had made it up to her in 
cheerfulness) ‘‘ for after all men like a cheerful 
woman.” And then she would sigh as if it was 
a great task to be happy. 

Fanny at first seemed to think it rather un- 
feeling in Helen to be so gay: but somehow 
she soon fell into the way of smiling more and 
croaking less. 

*‘Helen,” said Harry, “I expect the young 
Crawfords here this evening—they want to be 
introduced to you.” 

** Now, that’s what I always wanted, Harry,” 
said his mother reproachfully. ‘ But you never 
would bring your young friends home with you.” 

*¢ No, mother, not to that back parlor—no one 
wants to spend the evening in the dark. But 
now that we live like other people, I am not 
only willing but glad to ask young men here. 
I always have felt mean at not being able to do 
so before.” 

‘I am sure, my dear, you might always have 
had anything you wanted,” said Mrs. Winthrop, 
rather hurt by the remark. 

And so they might perhaps—only they never 
had. It is the part of woman to make home 
cheerful, and that was ‘what Mrs. Winthrop did 
not understand. 

The reign of sunshine did not last long, how- 
ever. Helen married before the end of her 
second season, and gradually everything fell 
back tp its old tone at home. First the solar 
lamp got out of order—and then Mrs. Winthrop 
could not be bored by presiding at the tea-table 
—and Fanny in her heart loved a melancholy 
cup with her mother in the half lighted back 
parlor—and very soon the servant took upon 
herself to discontinue the fire in the drawing- 
room, and no one ordered it lighte:, and then 
all was just as gloomy and forlorn and dark as 
ever. 

Not before, however, Harry had got a taste 
for a cheerful home. The club no longer satis- 
fied him. And before Helen had been established 
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two years in her own neat house, Harry became 
engaged to a pretty, bright little girl, whose chief 
attraction was her high animal spirits. 
*©You will like her, Helen,” he said to his 
; sister, “ for she is such a sweet tempered, happy 
creature. And do you know I think cheerful- 


| 





ness the first of requisites in a wife ?”? 

‘Not quite the first, Harry,’ said his sister, 
smiling. ‘I think we may let principles come 
before,”? 

**No,” returned Harry stoutly. ‘ No—if I 
; had to choose between the whole catalogue of 
sins and croaking, I would prefer the sins. Cer- 
tainly no charm equals that of a cheerful temper. 
Its riches—its health—its music—its sunshine— 
in short every tittle. Give mea wife “that’s 
contented wi? little and canty wi’ mair.”’ 





To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 





THE STAFF OF MY FATHER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
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Tue staff of my father!—so trusty and tried, 

It bringeth him back to his seat by my side, 

Even more than yon picture, with likeness so true, 
| It bringeth him back, all unchang’d to my view. 

; 





It bringeth him back, with his spirit so meek, 

The smile, and the color still fresh on his cheek, 
Good seed he had sown ere his youth spread the wing, 
And the fruitage it bore made his winter like spring. 





) 


He had stood for his land whea the war-cloud was 
rife, 

And in the cool hush of the evening of life, 

That staff was his partner whenever he rov’d 

Mid the plants he had rear’d, or the kindred he lov’d. 








; 
\ 
Perchance on its head he more heavily prest, 

While fourscore and eight mark’d their date on his 
3 breast, 

Yet I knew not, indeed, with such vigor he past, 

; And his step was so buoyant, and firm to the last. 





The staff of my father !—each slow-rolling year 

Made his friendship more priz’d, and its solace more 
dear— 

He grasp’d it one morn, ’neath the clear, summer sky, 

But resign’d it, alas! ere the twilight—to die. 

3 





; Let it stand!—let it stand, where he plac’d it with 


Let it stand, while I live, unmolested and free, 
The staff of that blest one is precious to me. 


Another he had, and its strength did not fail 
As he trod the dark depths of the shadowy vale, 
The staff of his Saviour !—that prop may I know, 


care, 
On the quiet hearth-stone, by his favorite old chair— 
When through the same vale, a lone pilgrim I go. 
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THE STUDENT’S LOVE. 


BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


“This, my son, was dead and is alive again, was 
lost and is found.”—St. Luke, XV., 32. 


1.—ISADORE. 

Far down upon a smooth green lawn that 
sloped gently toward the brink of the Hudson, 
stood, and now stands an old-fashioned but most 
comfortable house. There were old trees around 
it, and the hedges were old, and the box borders 
of the flower-beds were old, and the bees and 
birds were the old-fashioned, happy-hearted, 
humming kind that would not come about: one 
of your new cottage orneés. And best of all 
was the old honey-suckle, that had grown and 
grown for fifty years, until it had come to con- 
sider itself the owner of the whole establish- 
ment. ©Ah, those old things—how one learns 
to love them! Old things remind one of old 
friends; the loved of the far long-ago, friends 
that come back to me from heaven, in the depths 
of the quiet night, and tell me to remember the 
lost. But life is not forever; and by and by I 
will lie down in the dust, and be at peace beside 
them. 

Day faded : night approached ; and one by one 
came out the enduring stars. Then from the 
vine-wreathed porch of that cottage issued two 
lovers. The one was a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
pure as a summer’s sky, the other was a young 
than of noble aspect. But of him we must 
speak more at length. . 

Henry Effingham was the orphan son of Eng- 
lish parents; a man of splendid education, lofty, 
natural endowments, and a most tireless love 
for and search after the beautiful. Inheriting 
but little on the death of his parents, even that 
was now almost exhausted; and the world was 
beginning to teach him those lessons which it 
always imparts to poverty. And, by the way, 
how common is the want of distinction between 
the vulgar and the poor. He is not the poor man 
who was born to labor, whose simple wants met 
simple, satisfaction, whose desires were trained 
within the boundaries of narrow means. The 
true poor man is the poor gentleman of birth and 
education, full of high desire, nursed in luxury, 
the essence of whose life is refinement. 

* Well, Harry, are you beginning to get rich 
yet ?”? said his fair companion. 

**No, dear Isadore; as yet I see no prospect 
of wealth and happier days.”’ 

* Are you so very unhappy now ?” 

*T am happy always when with you dearest. 
But when away my life is all one longing for 
the time when you will be at my side forever.’? 
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Isadore sighed. 

** Why do you sigh, cara mia?” 

“T thought that, perhaps, we might never be 
side by side, until we were joined in the grave. 
Happier than now I cannot be while the mystery 
of my parntage is unexplained.” 

“Tell me what you know of it,’’ said Effing- 
ham. 

*¢T know but little,”’ replied Isadore. ‘* Seven- 
teen years ago, upon the twelfth of October, a 
watchman on one of the wharves of New York, 
heard the cry of a child, apparently from the 
water. Looking over the pier he saw a white 
body, kept above water by having been caught 
upon a projecting spike. Stooping down, he 
reached and drew up the form of an infant. 
Carrying it in his arms he proceeded to look 
for assistance. The only house in which he 
could discover a light, was one in which a 
mother was watching the dead body of her 
child. The watchman told his story at the 
door: it was repeated to the mourner, and by 
her the child was received; sent, as she said, 
by God, to replace that which she had lost. 
That woman was my so called parent, Mrs. 
Peyton, and the child was myself. And now,” 
she continued, ‘‘ will you, whom they call so 
proud, yet love one whose very name is the 
gift of a stranger ?”’ 

Love you, Isadore? I have nothing else in 
all the world that I may love.” 

“Well, Harry, go make your fortune, and 
then——” 

** And then, Isadore ?”? 

11. — WARNER. 

Errineuam ‘returned to New York accord- 
ingly, and to his laborious and thankless life, 
that of a teacher. But as month after month 
passed, and no prospect of better times ap- 
peared, his heart sickened and almost died 
within him. 

At length he became introduced to a gentle- 
man named Warner, who had two sons in need 
of a tutor. This person was a man of vast 
wealth, and taking a fancy to Effingham, offered 
him a large salary and a place in his house as a 
friend, rather than as a mere teacher. 

Mr. Warner soon became much attached to 
Effingham. He loved to draw out the fire and 
enthusiasm of the young man’s mind, as though 
it were a pleasant thing to see in another what 
he himself had lost forever. Harry’s heart in 
return warmed to his patron: and the settled 
sorrow of the calm eye and the pallor of the 
face awoke the student’s sympathy. 

Une evening they were alone in the library. 
The conversation had been on works of fiction, 
which Mr. Warner objected to as a waste of 
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talent, and which Harry defended as pictures of 
life and manners, and even, when rightly used, 
as important moral auxiliaries. 

* But even granting,”’ said Harry, ** that works 
of fiction are useless, still you must not condemn 
their authors so severely; for many have been 
driven to this use of their talents to escape star- 
vation. A work of fiction saved Goldsmith from 
a jail. Poverty, sir, is a hard ruler: some it 
drives even to the darkness of crime!’? 

Suddenly Warner’s face grew livid as death. 
The big drops stood upon his forehead : his hands 
clenched ; he sunk back in his chair and gasped, 

** Good heaven, sir!?? exclaimed Harry, much 
startled—‘‘ what is the matter? I will call for 
assistance,’’ and he moved toward the door. 

**No—no!” gasped Warner; and Effingham 
remained. He threw up the window and wheeled 
the sufferer’s chair towardit. In afew moments 

. Warner recovered: then he bent down his face 
upon his hands, and Harry saw that his whole 
frame shook with heavy sobs. 

**Shall I leave you, sir?”’ he asked. 

**No,” said Warner hoarsely— no; remain! 
The hand of God is in this too. Not a subject 
can I converse on, but leads to the same dread- 
ful point. I hear no music, I see no object in 
all this fair earth that does not recall the same 
dark memory. Sit down, Mr. Effingham, and 
listen of my poverty. Truly you said that it 
tempts to crime.”? 

He paused a few moments as if perfectly to 
subdue his emotion, and then continued— 

‘I was born of wealthy parents, and luxu- 
riously educated. I married where my father 
hated: and he drove me from his house with a 
curse. My poor mother managed to get and to 
send to me five hundred dollars. And with 
this and my young wife I went into the world. 

It was sometime before I tried to get em- 
ployment, and then it was too late. Our money 
had been made to last one year. But I held, at 
length, the last sixpence in my hand. I bought 
bread for my wife, and then rushed out to walk 
the streets for hours, and ponder on the means 
of obtaining aid. But none came to me. 

‘When I returned to our garret home I was 
a father! She held up the babe in her weak 
arms, but it wailed feebly and she drew it back 
to her bosom. I saw then that she could not 
nourish it; I saw that one must die: and I could 
not spare her yet: not even to heaven! When 
she slept——”’ 

He paused again; and again the convulsion 
shook him. * 

*T could not give her a nurse; nor even bread 
for the morrow; for I had nothing—nothing! 
When she slept I-took her babe from her side 





and cast it into the river. Ah! those shrieks of 
hers when she wakened and asked me for her 
baby! I can hear them even yet in my dreams. 

That night too my father died! And on the 
next day I was wealthy : I could have coated my 
house with gold, but I was a murderer! 

** She recovered after months of almost idiotcy, 
and in wealth and comfort lived some years; and 
at last went home to heaven. Thank God! she 
died, and did not know that I had murdered her 
child !?? 

Suddenly flashed upon Effingham the history 
of Mrs. Peyton’s protegé. 

* The date, sir,”’ he exclaimed eagerly to War- 
ner—** how many years since ?”? 

‘* Seventeen years ago, on the twelfth of Sep- 
tember,”? moaned Warner. 

‘Then you are nota murderer! Your child 
is alive and I know her,” cried Effingham, and 
he rapidly sketched her history. : 

@he pale, suffering man rose up and seized 
Effingham by the arms, holding him with the 
strength of a giant: and looked into his face 
with wild eyes and quiverings lips. 

*¢ Swear it!’ he said eagerly. 

‘It is true, as I believe, so help me God!” 
said Harry solemnly. 

Warner gibbered like an idiot and fell sense- 
less. 

IlI.—THE REWARD. 

Sunser! and again in that old porch sat two 
figures—the father and his child. And the glory 
of the fading day streamed down upon them: 
and lighted up no holier scene in all the scope 
of its vision—graceful and beautiful the bright 
clouds floated in the west—glowed the rich skies 
with crimson and azure, and pale, transparent 
green, and streaks of burnished gold. The scar- 
let-plumed hang-bird darted through the air; 
the swallows wound their mazes on high; the 
polished poplar leaf glistened in the sun, the 
*“‘exulting and abounding river”? rushed by— 
God was in all things. And the father looked 
to heaven, and to river, and to teeming earth, 
and nothing to him was so beautiful as his re- 
covered child. 

** How can I repay you ?” he asked Effingham, 
‘for this great treasure ?”? 

The young man, sad and silent, stood beside 
him and gave no reply. A tear quivered in his 
proud eye as he turned away and left them. 

Then Isadore hid her face in her father’s arms, 
and murmured with a low, sweet music— 

**He loved me when I was nameless and 
poor.” 

** Thank God!” said the father, ‘no man that 
lives would I prefer as a son.” 

They were married—Isadore and Effingham. 
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THE NIGHT OF TEARS. 


A BALLAD OF THE YEAR OF GRACE 1520. 
BY C. g. PETERSON. 


Now, brothers, that the guard is set 1’]] doff my weary 
casque, 

This hauberk here shall be my seat to tell the tale you 
ask. 

Tis of a knight—God rest his soul!—for he was brave 
and true: 

Still Moorish maids their lovers wail whom Alvarado 
slew. 

No feat of arms, I trow, is done in these degenerate 
years, 

Like his, that night in Mexico, still called the night of 
tears. 


For weeks besieged within the town, with culverin 
and gun 

We faced a hundred thousand foes from morn till set 
of sun. 

Wave chasing wave the tide advanced, and whelgys 
us to the knee, 

Until our walls, tho’ stout and brave, shook in the 
surging sea. ~ 

“Now thus to perish,” cried our chief, “‘ were scorn 
for cavaliers, 

Better to fall in open field than die like slaughtered 
steers!” 


We mustered then our warrior men, with tread of 
silent heel, 

Grey veterans from Aragon, and gallants from Castile; 

Sandoval led the trusty van, each one a heart of flame, 

Bold Cortez with the centre marched, then Alvarado 
came: 

The night was dark, the city slept, slow drizzling fell 
the rain, 

When from the portal grim we went like a hushed 
funeral train! ; 


Across our way their temple frowned, how terrible 
and high! 

A monster black with human gore: we hurried shud- 
d’ring by. 

With speed we trod the silent streets, where late had 
raged the fight. 

Down each dark lane we looked for foes, none met the 
straining sight : 

With joy at length we reached the lake, and thought 
our peril o’er, 

For half a league across the dyke gleamed out the 
welcome shore! 


But sudden came a deaf’ning cry, around, above, 
below, 

Like wailings in the upper air, like shrieks from 
worlds of woe. 

It ceased: and then again it came, loud as the tramp 
of doom; 

And round us, fast as patt’ring hail, fell arrows from 
the gloom ; 

While high o’er all, the fearful gong that in the temple 
hung, 

Across the night in wild alarm fiercer and louder rung. 


THE NIGHT OF TEARS. 
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Startled we looked toward the town, ten thousand foes 
were there; 

From the thick darkness of the lake we saw their 
eye-balls glare. 

Before, beside, behind they rose, as if some wizard 
fell 

Had summoned up its countless hosts from the black 
gulf of hell! 

And far away with sullen rear their gath’ring legions 
came, 

Like fiery surges rolling on when cities are in flame! 


I heard that roar, I looked before, the land was far 


away; 

** Now, Holy Mother,” then I cried, “deliver us this 
day!” 

“Forward!” a trumpet voice was heard, and Cortez 
galloped by, 


‘“‘Centre and van-guard hurry on! The rear must 
stand and die !” 

He spoke, and instant charged amain; uprose a piercing 
yell; 

For with that rush of his good steed a score of foemen 
fell! 


Then Alvarado dashed along, spurring with bloody 
heel; , 

‘*Hew down the heathen dogs,” he cried, ‘St. 
for Castile!” 

Back fell the foe like shattered waves, then closing 
o’er the slain, 

With hollow sound they gathered up and hurled on us 
again. 

And faster as the battle raged, came sounds of blows 
on mail, 

Like rapid click of hammers quick when arm’rors 
strike the nail! 


Jago 


Wild hurrying on the centre rushed, women and sick 
like deer 

That headlong plunge thro’ brake and stream when 
the red hounds are near: 

And right and left along the lake, the raging foe 
pursued, 

Till the dark waves with crimson gore were stained 
for many a rood: 

Wo to the comrade then who fell! with fierce exulting 
cries 

They bore him struggling to their shrine, a human 
sacrifice. 


Then rung the air with cries for help and sounds, of 
wild dismay, 

‘* St. James have mercy on our souls!” “ sweet Virgin, 
hear us pray !” 

The mother shrieking for her child; the captive’s 
piercing cry ; 

Death striding awful thro’ our midst waving his sword 
on high; r 


; The patt’ring of that arrowy hail ; the crash of shivered 


spears : 
And louder on the increasing din, shouts of brave 
cavaliers. 


Back, pace by pace, our rear-guard fell, yet valiantly 
and slow; 
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foe: 

A wide canal remained to pass, and then we reached ? 
the shore ; 

°T was gained—alas! the bridge was gone—we paused 
the gulf before ; 

“Pass on!” fierce Alvarado cried, ‘“‘ my sword shall 
guard your rear, 


On, step by step, to fill the gap, fast came the ravening | 





“Pass on, and swim your gallant steeds. Now God ; 


be with me here!” 


2 


He spoke, and charging on the crowd, loud pealed his 


Like the avenging angel’s sword his good blade swept 
on high : 
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TRUE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


BY GRACE MANNERS. 


‘TI sHatt never be able to make it out, 
sol—fa—a—a—eh, oh, dear,”? said Carry Len- 
nox, ‘*I always end with that horrible squeak !”? 
and with a deep sigh she leaned her head on her 
piano, and mused over the horrors of her sol- 


’ fa-ing until she began to laugh. 


‘Why have you stopped practising, my 
dear?” said a voice from a neighboring room, 
and. Mrs. Lennox a handsome, but rather over- 





$ 
battle cry ; 
3 
5 
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Till his last comrade crossed the gulf its meteor flashes ; dressed lady, entered—“I am sure you have 


shone, ¢ not been an hour at your exercises, and you 
And still, another Cid, the knight kept that dread pass ; know the Signor said expressly an hour at the 
alone : ? gamut twice a day was the very least.you must 


Then with a cry the foe rushed down furious their > 
prey to seize, 

Like wolves that howl at dead of night on the wild ; 
Pyranees. ? 


give.”’ 

*‘ And that is two hours too much, mamma. 
Oh, dear mother, do give up trying to make 
> mé an accomplished singer--I have not the 


Unhorsed the good knight looked before, and saw the > power for those showy songs that Signor Gluick 
thousands come, : 


2 .? 
He looked around, a thousand oars had lashed the lake maine ; 
You have not the patience, you mean, Caro- 


pabiavas black canal surged on, impassable and ' line ; look at your sister, how she sings, and she 
deep, { practised four hours a day for years.” 

Washing its sullen, sedgy sides with melancholy} ‘*Then, mamma, one such accomplished 
sweep. ; daughter is enough; if you only had seen the 


Alone, amid his myriad foes, unnerved he heard that cry, 3 look of contempt Gluick gave when he heard 
Then paused, and raised his mailéd hand up to the ‘ me singing that pretty little barcarole yester- 
Christian’s sky. ; day, you would own that he has no hopes of 
‘Now, Holy Mother, Virgin pure!” these were the ' making a ‘squallini? of me. ‘Do you call that 
words he said, ‘ singing ?? said he—I was so mortified I nearly 
“I vow to thee a robe of gold if thou wilt shield this ' cried.?? 








“ ate iii 4 es kal di ddl ich “But, my dear, you know he says, it is all 
sia foe ice seeming | wy ‘ because you will not open your mouth enough 
He tpcke, and facing on the foe his spear defying to let out your voice.” 
shook, ‘What an unconscionable person he is, 
Then turned and plunged it in the ditch, haply it ; amma, why it was only yesterday, after what 
touched the ground, ; he calls ‘un grand effort,’ that I had to put my 
And leaping at the broad canal he cleared it witha | hands up to my face, to be sure my mouth had 
bound. not gone behind my ears—and then he only said 
Aghast the savage foe recoiled; “it isa God!” they , it was pretty well. But worse than that, was 
cried. Fred coming in after he had gone, and telling 


Our shouts the welkin shook again, then ceased, and } me that he aud George Marion, and two or 
then replied. three others had been in the study all the time, 
And—by St. James!—a round of cheers might well ’ and thought when I was going over the gamuts 
applaud the feat, } that some one must be undergoing an operation 
Whose miracle appalled the foe and gave us safe } ere, from the discordant groans, as he called 


retreat!  shomn,?? 

SEE We SS Cog Gaz Age Os gum, Henares SHS |. a Impertinent fellows,”? said Mrs. Lennox— 
spears, ; : 

Where Alvarado closed the rout on the sad Nicur or ; “but you must finish this quarter,, and then I 
Tears! will consult the Signor as to your capabilities. 


Nore.—The retreat of the famous “ night of tears” Hew dng we Ons told yous Sesken Arenginn. ae 
was occasioned by the cruelties exercised by the officers } Pretty last night. t 
of Cortez during his absence. Subsequently, Cortez re- ** That was the barcarole Gluick sneered at 
ps rromday Sct nase jd aa ny else so—I love such singing dearly, but defend me 
ave really poeticale ‘ from sol-fa-ing,’”? and with the greatest spirit a 
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and sweetness, Caroline sang for her mother one 
of those bewitching Venitian songs that seem so 
suited to the lips of the bright and gay, and Mrs. 
Lennox, by her looks, seemed to enjoy it more 
than she chose to acknowledge. 

“Very pretty indeed, my dear—now go on 
with your practising, for with such a sweet 
voice, I cannot give up the hope of seeing you 
equal Matilda—and seriously, Caroline, accom- 
plishments in these days are of such vital im- 
portance in the circle in which we move, that 
no man of wealth or ton ever thinks of a girl as 
a wife who does not possess them; and singing 
is such a very company accomplishment that I 
must insist upon your cultivating it. At two 
o’clock leave’ off, and come up to your sister’s 
for me, and we will go and look at those Louis 
Quatorze chairs I was telling you of,’’ and Mrs. 
Lennox kissed her daughter and went out; and 
poor Carry, after shutting all the doors and 
peeping into the next room to see that no one 
was there, commenced again at her “ groans,” 
as her brother mischievously called them. 

Mrs. Lennox was the wife of a rich merchant, 
one of those money kings that in our favored 


country, where the road to wealth is open to | 


all that are industrious and enterprising, had 
achieved a handsome fortune from small begin- 
nings. An honorable, upright, liberal man, he 
was proud of his success in life, but not proud 
of his money for money’s sake, but as it contri- 
buted to the happiness of a wife he dearly loved, 
and as the means of his being able to heap all 


sorts of luxuries and elegancies around the chil- ° 


dren he worshipped; he cared nothing for it for 
himself—not so Mrs. Lennox, she worshipped 
mammon. The daughter herself of a poor man, 
she remembered with horror the many priva- 
tions she had undergone, and in her gradual rise 
with her husband from straitened circumstances 
to great wealth, the remembrance of them pur- 
sued her like a phantom, until all of misery 
seemed comprised in the word “ poverty,” and 
all of happiness in that of *‘ wealth.”? A kind 
hearted woman, she was liberal to the poor—an 
uneducated one, she was at times vulgar, and 
totally devoid of accomplishments, her whole 
heart and soul was bent upon having accom- 
plished daughters and marrying them to wealthy 
aristocrats, and so placing them, she fondly 
hoped, out of reach of the trials she had suf- 
fered from herself. 

She had met with the greatest success in the 
establishment of her eldest daughter, a very 
stylish, accomplished woman, many years the 


senior of Caroline, who, to her mother’s great ‘ very diligently—but 


delight, had very early. in her career of belle- 
ship made an excellent match. True she now 
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cared nothing for those accomplishments that 
Mrs. Lennox firmly believed were the main 
cause of her attracting the attention of the 
gentleman she married—but devoted to her 
husband, her children and her house-keeping, 
never touched her piano but for her little ones 
to dance, and never sang but some simple song 
that had charmed her husband in the days of 
courtship. She had long been an amused spec- 
tator of the endeavor of her mother to make out 
of the wild, gay, “‘ petite’ Caroline a repetition 
of herself—trying to tame her bright little rustic 
into the same dignified and imposing woman 
she had been when she grew up. Nature had 
formed them in different moulds, but the mother 
though: training would counteract nature, and 
so she was trying to make Carry sing scientific 
Italian songs, because her sister with a powerful 
and brilliant voice used to delight the world with 
them, while Caroline’s ‘‘ forte”? was simple bal- 
lads, and joyous, sprightly songs, and to make 
‘ her a dignified, stately woman, while nature 
had made her a bright, gay, piquant girl—with 
eyes dancing with merriment, and a mouth sur- 
; rounded with a thousand dimples. Poor Mrs. 
; Lennox !—it was a hopeless task. 
3 “‘Why, Carry, my darling,” said Mr. Len- 
nox: **why are you sitting here this sultry 
’ morning with all the doors and windows so 
: closely shut, and what was that doleful ditty I 
heard you singing as I came in? It sounded 
like one of the seven penitential psalms, and 
you look marvellously as if you were performing 
; penance. What is the matter, that you have 
; such a doleful face ?’? 
«¢ Oh, papa, no wonder I am the * ladye of the 
: ruefual countenance,’ this is a day of misfortune 
2 
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to me.” 

*‘ Why, Caroline, is your canary dead, or your 
mocking-bird sick ?7—those are the greatest mis- 
fortunes I ever heard you complaining of, and 
{ they are easily remedied.”’ 

** No, papa, not quite as bad as that, I must 
confess—but somehow everything has gone 
; wrong with me to-day; and mamma is so 
; vexed with me, and all for this abominable 
Italian music,” giving her song a slight push. 

*¢ Well,.dear, tell me what is the trouble, and 
I will see if I.cannot help you out of it,” said 





her father, kissing her fondly—*I hate to see 


; your bright little face so clouded.”” 


; I know I never shall make anything at it, and 
’ mamma says I must sing to-night at Mrs. Gra- 

ham’s musical party—so I came here to practise 
red came in and begged 
so hard that I would just sing over with him 
those funny little glees he bought yesterday ; 
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and then that sickly looking youth you have in 
the counting-house came up with a note, and 
Fred said he had such such a lovely voice, and 
it would be such a treat to the poor fellow, and 
so, father, I let him bring him in, and we all 
went so nicely together, and the glees were so 
droll that we sang for more than an hour, and 
mamma came in while we were at it and was 
so angry. And then the cook had been boasting 
to her how handy I was—for yesterday I looked 
into the kitchen just as she was making bread, 
and it looked like such nice work that I went in 
and asked her to show me how to do it, and I 
made up a loaf myself, and mamma scolded me 
and says I am only fit to live in the back-woods, 
I have. such a turn for working, and none for 
accomplishments. And I almost wish I did live | 
there sometimes, for I do love to be doing some- 
thing useful.”? 
** And I do love to see you doing so my dar- > 




















to her ahout this journey, and I will practise 
with all diligence.” 

Mrs. Lennox was at first horrified at the idea. 
“ Caroline,”? she said, ‘‘ was quite wild enough 
without going to the west, and entirely too much 
given to be fond of working about a house to go 
where she would have such a change of indulg- 
ing her taste—then her music—what was to be 
done about that?”? But her husband by judi- 
ciously hinting that, perhaps, when Carry saw 
what work really was she might take a dislike 
to it—by reminding her that Mrs. Templeton 
had a piano, and used to be a delightful musi- 
cian, and finally, that her daughter was not 
looking as well as usual, and that it would be a 
pity she should make her debut at Saratoga, 
not looking as pretty as she would if in good 
health, won her consent—and the happy Carry, 
to her mother’s great pleasure, sang that night 
as sweetly as her own canary. With strict in- 


ling,” said Mr. Lennox, “ but as mamma don’t } junctions not to remain longer than the end of 
like it, and there is no necessity for your being 5 July—and a long lecture to Caroline from Mrs. 
so very thrifty, you had better not help the cook » Lennox, on the subject of not fancying any of 
again. I will coax your mother to excuse your ; the Hoosiers she might see in the west—the 








singing to-night as you don’t like it, and I think > 
all this practising and shutting yourself up is 3 
making you look pale. Now I have something » 
to tell you—I have just received a letter from 
Mr. Templeton, and in it is an invitation for 
you from his wife to come and see her this sum- 
mer—should you like to go and rough it there 
awhile ?”? 

*¢ Should I—oh, dear father, will you let me 
go ?—how kind in Mary to want me—but what 
does she say ?” ; 

*‘She says,”’ said Mr. Lennox, reading from 
a letter, “ that she wants to see you very much 
indeed, that she is better off for ‘helps’ now 
than she has ever been since she went to Ohio, 
and can, therefore, be sure of making you com- 
fortable, and that she is very impatient to show 
you her little daughter, and finally that come 
you must. Now, Caroline, I have a plan that I 
think you will like—I must gp to Ohio on busi- 
ness in a fortnight : I can take you to Mrs. Tem- 
pleton’s—leave you there for a few weeks, and 
then take you from there to Saratoga in time for 
the height of the season. I know your mother 
has set her heart on being there with you this 
summer.” 

*¢ How delightful,”’ exclaimed Caroline—‘ do 
you think mamma will consent? I should love 
to see those wild, great woods that Mary writes 
about, and to travel over a prairie, and to see 
all the simple, odd ways they have of living out 
there. Do beg mother to let me go, will you? 
Don’t say anything about my not singing to- 
night—I will do my best. Now, papa, do talk 





father and daughter set out on their journey. 
A lovely bright day was just drawing to a 
close, and a gorgeous sunset throwing its golden 


> light on every object, filling the atmosphere with 
; that peculiar radiance, as if gold dust were float- 


ing in the air, when Mr. Lennox and his daugh- 
ter drew up at the home of her friend. A sweet 
spot it was—an old establishment for that part 
of the world, it still showed signs of an early 
settlement in the primitive style of building of 
one part of the house, where the unbarked logs 
filled in with clay, showed the veritable log hut 
of the first settler. It was now but one of the 
offices attached to the pretty, neat country house 
that had grown up at at its side, and being co- 
vered with the same vine that adorned its more 
stately neighbor, looked like a neat country girl 
in her russet dress along side of a dignified dame 
of refined society. A lovely lawn, dotted with 
clumps of forest trees, sloped from the front of 
the honse down to a briglit, dancing rivulet— 
(river they would call it in England) the banks 
of which, on the other side, broken and craggy, 
and crowned with noble trees, formed a pic- 
turesque back-ground to the bright green lawn. 
A short distance down the stream stood a mill, 
and its drowsy hum could just be heard at the 
house, breaking the stillness that would other- 
wise have held undisputed sway in this secluded 
spot. 

Mrs. Templeton’s joy at the sight of her 
young friend can only be appreciated by those 
who have known the utter deprivation of con- 
genial society there is to the cultivated and 
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refined females, who may be found scattered 
about our far away western settlements. True 
the western part of Ohio is not the far west, 
*‘ par excellence ;”’ but it is far for those who 
have been brought up in all the comforts and 
luxuries of an eastern city, as Mrs. Templeton 
had. Caroline was delighted with her friend’s 
house, enchanted with her baby, and quite wild 
with the beauty of the views from every win- 
dow. Her father left her the next morning, 
promising to be with her in a few weeks, and 
wondering where the privations were he had 
heard of Mrs. Templeton’s putting up with— 
“two girls for helps,”? and a half grown boy in 
the stable, to look after a pair of horses for 
Templeton to drive: wife need not have been 
afraid of Carry learning to love work here. “I 
never ate better bread and cakes than those 
damsels made, and everything is in such good 
keeping—upon my word,” soliloquized he, as 
he rode past the busy mill, and through flourish- 


ing grain fields and Juxuriant pasture grounds, ; 


‘He is from Charleston, South Carolina,” 
replied Mr. Templeton, ‘and is more like a 
shaggy bear than anything else I can think of— 
he is so whiskered and moustached—he is a 
very clever fellow, sensible, rich and single, 
Miss Carry, and though he has the reputation 
of being a perfect Sybarite in his refinement, 
he can rough it as well as any fellow I ever 
saw, and cares little for externals, provided the 
mind is refined.” 

‘For all that,” said Mary, “I am glad we 
are not in the rough state just now, ain’t you, 
Carry ?” 

Oh !?? said Caroline, “he will be out shoot- 
ing all day, I suppose, and too tired to notice 
whether things are rough or not when he comes 
home. Iam a little afraid of him, I must own, 
for I have heard he is the greatest exquisite in 
; the Union, and I intend to be the very pink of 
; elegance while he stays, even to singing my 
; hated Italian songs.”’ 

In the evening Mr. Cheston arrived, and 








where the fat, lazy looking cattle were grazing. } though about the face as his friend had said, 
“Tam half tempted to join company with Tem- { he somewhat resembled a shaggy bear in the 
pleton, buy a farm out here and live on it—but ; redundance of his beard, that was forgotten in 
what would my wife say ?”? and with a hearty ; the extreme pleasantness both of his person and 
laugh at her fanced consternation, he drove on.) manners. It was his whim when in fashionable 
Merrily passed the first week with Caroline ; life in cities, to assume the air and bearing of 
at Templeton’s Mill, as the place was called— extreme foppishness, and his remarkable per- 
she talked with her friend and nursed the baby ; Sonal advantages enabled him to carry it off 
—she rode every day on horseback, and saw ; with great success. A young man of good 
beautiful views, the last always the most per- , Sense, he knew that in the back country such 
fect—she peeped into the mill and was weighed ; manners would only make him ridiculous, and 
by the good-natured miller—she won the hearts ’ he, therefore, threw them completely aside as 
of all his white headed urchins by fishing with ; a cast off garment, and allowed his native kind- 
them in the creek, and that of his wife by tend- ; ness and good taste to have full sway. To 
ing her baby for her a whole hour one washing ; Caroline’s great delight he showed a decided 
day, and was very near thinking life in the west ; preference for simple songs, the merrier the 
as luxurious a thing as life in New York. ; better, and after having taught her the very 
“ Mary dear,” said Mr. Templeton to his wife ’ way the Swiss maidens sing the Ranz des vaches, 
one day at dinner, a week after our little heroine as he had heard them a hundred times himself— 
arrived, “I met at Stamford this morning with ; he finished the evening by singing a German 
an old college chum—Frank Cheston, you have » student song that amused her exceedingly, and 
often heard me speak of him. He is travelling | she retired to rest wondering what her mother 
about for amusement, and being a great sports- } would say if she had seen her so merry and un- 
man; I asked him to stay here a while, that I > concerned while talking to the far-famed, fasti- 
might show him what sport really is. He will ; dious Mr. Frank Cheston. 
be here to-night, and will stay two or three Early the next morning the gentlemen were 
days.”’ off on their hunting excursion before the ladies 





“Very well,”? said Mrs. Templeton, “I am 
delighted at your having a chance of talking 
with an old friend. You with your friend, and 
I with mine—why, George, we have not had 
such a treat for a longtime? Then, my two 
girls, I shall be able to enjoy myself without as 
much care as usual.’’ 

‘* Where is Mr. Cheston from, and what is he 
like ?”? said Caroline. 


appeared, leaving word that they would try and 
send some game home in time for dinner—but 
before that dinner could be eaten great were the - 
difficulties that had to be surmounted. After 
Caroline had hushed her pet, the baby, to sleep, 
and assisted Mrs. Templeton in her daily morn- 
ing task of washing the breakfast cups, she took 
a book, and was walking slowly over the lawn 
to her favorite seat, a fallen tree, that spanned 
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the brook in a most romantic and shady spot, 
when she suddenly heard the uncommon sound 
of wheels, and looking down the lane saw a 
country wagon approaching the house. She 
turned back to learn the errand of the driver, 
and arriving a few moments after he had stop- 
ped, had the full benefit of his first address. 
Mrs. Templeton was standing on the piazza, 
and after inquiring if she was Miss Templeton, 
he proceeded to say—‘*I have come for the 
two helps you have staying with you; (all ser- 
vants in the west stay with you, they never 
live) their sister Jemimy is to be married next 
week, and I reckon she calculates upon having 
them home right off. Will you tell them to 
hurry, please ?”’ 

Caroline looked at her friend, and though 
consternation was painted on Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s countenance, they could not help laugh- 
ing. ‘* You cannot expect that both girls should 
go,”’ said Mrs. Templeton, addressing the young 
man—* are you their brother ?” 

* No, but I *speck to be before this day in the 
week comes round again, and Mimy charged me 
to bring both of *em—where be they ?” 

Mrs. Templeton had no need to call them, for 
both girls made their appearance at the same 
time—one from the kitchen, the other from 
the garden with vegetables in her hands. The 
errand was told, and the result soon guessed at 
from the pleased expression of their faces. ** But 
girls,”? said Mrs. Templeton, “ you will not both 
lerve me—what shallI do? You knowI cannot 
get another girl anywhere.” 

**T’m sorry, Miss Templeton,” said the elder 
girl, pushing forward—* but it can’t be helped— 
you see Susy and me, we must go. I did kalki- 
late upon staying longer with you that’s a fact, 
and that Mimy wouldn’t be married ’till August 
at least—but now mother will want us to home, 
and father, he never did like our living out any 
how, and I only thought to stay ’till I’d got 
enough to set me up in winter clothes. I’ll 
come back in two weeks—will you, Susy ? and 
we can earn the money then.” 

** If you will stay xow,”? said Mrs. Templeton, 
“only one of you, I will give you a nice winter 
frock over your earnings, (wages she dared not 
say.) With two guests in the house, what shall 
I do without any help ?” 

Tt can’t be ma’am—I’m sorry, Miss Tem- 
pleton, because you always treated me and Susy 
like ladies should—but we must go. There’s 
Miss Carry to help you take care of the strange 
man—so I am sure we don’t leave you without 
any help. I baked last night, so you’ve plenty 
of bread, and Miss Carry, she knows how I 
made it, for she was locking at me all the time. 
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Now, Josh, while you feed the critter, Susy and 
me will pack up;’’ and walking off the ‘* helps” 
left Mrs. Templeton to her cogitations. 

In vain Caroline was sure that there must be 
somebody in the neighborhood that might be 
hired, but no. Some were too high to think of 
living out, and others were so impértinent they 
could not be borne with, as they must eat at the 
first table, ‘being as good as anybody,”? and 
Carry saw the two nice “helps” drive off with 
Josh, leaving Mrs. Templeton with two guests 
and an infant to care of, and the boy servant 
sick with the ague. Here was a specimen of 
the pleasures of western house-keeping. 

** What will you do, Mary ?”? said Caroline, as 
she met her friend on the stairs with her baby 
in her arms—“ you do not look at all distressed.”’ 

Neither am I, Carry—I am worried I ac- 
knowledge, but not distressed: and if it were 
not for Mr. Cheston’s being here I should not 
be even that, I am so used to these sudden 
desertions. I do not mind you in the least, as 
I know you do not care about waiting on your- 
self, but I wish he was not here just now—T 
must do the best I can, however, and if little 
Billy will only get well I can do well enough. 
I hope my husband will not send home any 
game for dinner, birds are so troublesome to 
pick, and though I have been roughing it here 
so long, Carry, I never could bring myself to 
prepare a bird for the spit—I can cook it well 
enough, but the other I cannot do.”? 

Alas for her hopes, she had hardly spoken 
before a tow-headed urchin made his appear- 
ance, bearing on his shoulders a large wild 
turkey, with ‘*Mr. Cheston’s compliments,” 
and a note in pencil from her husbaed, ‘ beg- 
ging to have it for dinner—a late dinner at two 
o’clock.”? Here was a dilemma. 

*T think,” said Carry, looking dolefally at the 
bird, **it looks as if it had a great deal inside of 
it.” 

“ And how we are to get it out I am sure I 
don’t know,” said Mrs. Templeton. 

*Can’t you keep that boy?” said Caroline, 
with sudden inspiration, ‘‘ I dare say he knows 
how to pick a bird, and may be how to fix it 
altogether—I ll try and bribe him if you are 
willing.” 

“JT shall be only too thankful if you can,’’ 
said her friend, and Carry proceeded to fasci- 
nate the little tow-head. He refused money 
“cause he wanted to go and pick wild-straw- 
berries with Sall: and he couldn’t buy nothing 
out here if he had ever so much: and he did not 
care for the turkey’s tail-feathers, cause mother 
had a bushel of ’em.” 

“ But,”’ said he, after peeping into the parlor, 
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“if you’ll make that there piece of furniture 
sing to-night, ** pointing to the open piano,” I’1l 
pick the turkey for Miss Templeton, and mind 
the baby all day while she’s adoing chores.” 
The bargain was soon struck, and the bird in 
process of: picking. 

* Now,” said Carry, “I will run down to the 
mill and see if I cannot persuade Mrs. Sim to 
come up here and prepare the turkey for cook- 
ing; I will take care of her children, and draw 
her that picture of the mill I promised her, and 
may be she will help you besides. Keep her as 
long as you can, and don’t mind my being down 
there.” 

“* What a bright little genius you are, Caro- 
line,” said her friend, as she kissed her—*‘ you 
are a real help in time of need, and bewitch all 
you come across.” 

“Oh!?? said Carry smiling, “mamma said 
once J was only fit for the back woods—so now 
I will try my bewitching powers upon good Mrs. 
Sim.” 

Busy as Mrs. Sim was, she was not proof 
against the persuasions of Caroline—her spin- 
ning-wheel was set aside until afternoon—her 
sleeping baby consigned in its cradle to our 
heroine, with the comfortable information that 
its nap was always two hours long in the morn- 
ing, and that if she would only draw pictures on 
the slate for the next youngest, it would never 
tire of looking at them. The dame departed, 
thinking more of the condescension of such a 
nice city young lady in taking charge of her 
children, than of her own kindness in helping 
her neighbor. Caroline was speedily absorbed 
in her self-assumed task—the baby slept a deep 
sleep. .The slate was filled with all sorts of 
pictures—Noah’s ark did not contain a greater 
variety of beasts and birds than figured on it, 
and the eyes of the little one, fairly wearied out 
with staring at them, closed in sleep, and sho 
was carefully consigned to her little nest. 

Caroline took out her pencil and paper, and 
drawing the cradle close to the door, that it 
might be within reach of her hand in case its 
little inmate stirred, seated herself on the low 
step, and prepared to fulfil her promise to the 
miller’s wife by sketching the mill. It stood 
lower down the road than the cottage, and with 
its large water-wheel, with the bright water 
dropping from it like a shower of diamonds, its 
weather-stained gable turned to the road, with 
a huge Virginia creeper festooning its peak— 
the placid mill pond at its side, with the water- 
lilies nodding to the breeze, and the wide dam, 
over which the water fell in a sheet of silver, 
all combined to form a pictuie that a better 
artist than our heroine would have delighted to 











have sketched. She was so absorbed in her 
work that time went unheeded by—the baby 
waked and slept again with a slight jog of its 
cradle, and the little picture lover crept out of 
her cot, and nestling herself by the side of the 
young artist, gazed in quiet awe and wonder at 
the magic pencil, and still Mrs. Sim came not. 
But others did. The two gentlemen, tired of 
their sport, had turned their faces homeward 
full two hours sooner than they expected. They 
came down by the brook in that quiet, silent 
mood that fatigue and over-exertion is so apt 
to inspire. Mr. Cheston had said that he loved 
the look of a mill, an old fashioned water mill : 
it was nearly always a pretty object, if not a 
picturesque one, and his friend proposed to take 
his on their way home, as he thought it a gem 
in its way. 

The cottage was approached first, and truly 
might Mr. Templeton at that moment boast of 
its beauty—for there, seated on the low door 
stone, in her simple white morning dress, her 
bonnet at her feet, was the pretty Carry, so 
absorbed with her view down the road that she 
saw and heard nothing that was on the upper 
part of it. The old fashioned porch that was 
half shadowed by a large oak tree, through 
which the sunbeams now shone, flickering the 
steps with glances of light—the rustic cradle, 
and the sun-browned little girl that was amu- 
sing herself with a kitten, and the refined, 
blooming, beautiful girl, with her pencil in her 
fingers, and her hand shading her eyes as she 
looked at the perspective of her drawing, made 
a tableau that our gentlemen gazed at in mute 
admiration. 

Silently Mr. Cheston drew his friend back— 
** we will go to the mill another day,’ said he. 
“T am not fit,” looking at his muddy boots and 
splashed shooting attire, “to be seen by that 
beautiful creature—you must smuggle me into 
the house and let make my toilet before I meet 
her.”? 

*¢ Ha—ha—ha,” laughed Mr. Templeton, as 
they plunged into the thicket, “I thought the 
delight of this country was that a man might 
go all day in his hunting suit, the women were 
so used to it, and the first pretty girl you see 
changes your notions ?” 

*‘ Laugh away—but I tell you I should feel like 
Osnaburg along side Cambric in the presence of 
that girl in this rig. I wonder what she is doing 
at the cottage ?” 

*T can’t tell, Iam sure,” said Templeton— 
but let us sit here and rest—it is hardly twelve 
o’clock yet, and we don’t dine until two, we were 
to shoot so famously, eh, Frank,” so each finding 
a soft stump they sat down to rest. 
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Meantime indefatigably had Mrs. Sim worked 
for her neighbor. She prepared the dreadful tur- 
key—pared the potatoes, washed the kitchen 
gear, and did all the hard chores for Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, while that lady attended to the lighter 
parts of tbe business. And the music-bribed 
Jemmy nursed the baby and cleaned the knives, 
and above all, gave the comforting information 
that his sister, a stout girl of fifteen, was coming 
home in a day or two, and * would be glad to 
come and live with Miss Templeton, he knew.”’ 
Mrs. Sim returned to her cottage delighted with 
the picture, and at her children having given 
no trouble to the kind spoken young lady; and 
Caroline reached home in time to help her friend 
set the table, as the lightest work that remained 
to be done. 

We will not follow her in the first fruition of 
her wishes “to be doing something useful’’?— 
she sueceeded to perfection, and with many a 
merry laugh as to “ what mamma would say :’’ 
she cut bread and arranged dessert with all the 
handiness of an unaccomplished and usefully 
brought up young lady. In the evening her 
making the furniture sing was Jemmy’s reward 
for his day’s workfand her singing herself was 
Mr. Cheston’s fonghis day’s tramp. 

The next morhing brought with it other em- 
barrassments—the bread gave out, thanks to 
the sporting appetite of the two gentlemen, and 
though Mr. Templeton good-naturedly assisted 
his wife in her difficulties, by proposing such a 
distant shooting excursion as made a cold dinner 
in the woods necessary, still he said bread and 
a breakfast must be had, and now Caroline’s 
much deplored lesson in bread making came 
into excellent use. True it is, that while her 
little hands were covered with dough, and her 
sleeves pushed up to the elbow, the fastidious 
Mr. Cheston put his head into the kitchen win- 
dow with the demand, “ boy, my boots;”? and 
when with the best grace she could, she told 
him “he would have to be his own boy and 
come in for his boots himself,’ she felt very 
much embarrassed. Not so did the gentleman, 
he not only came in and got his boots, but stood 
and talked to her, and begged her to go on, and 
laughed at the discomfitures of the day before, 
and told her **how he loved, when he was a 
boy, to watch their old cook make breakfast 
biscuit, and help her beat them to make them 
light, and offered to do so for her if she would 
only give him a little piece of dough.”? And 
then he insisted upon being useful too, and took 
in the coffee, and was so pleasant, and carried 
the whole thing off so weil that all poor Caro- 
line’s embarrassment was changed into plea- 
sure. 
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The next day the girl came and relieved the 
ladies of the drudgery—but still the boy had 
the chills, and still Mr. Cheston stayed. Carry 
helped her friend every morning in her house- 
hold duties, and rode every afternoon with Mr. 
Cheston, though that gentleman had constantly 
to saddle the horses with his own/aristocratic 
hands. In the evening music and walks by 
moonlight on the lovely lawn finished the day, 
and before Mr. Lennox returned for his daugh- 
ter, her useful accomplishments were far a head 
of the ornamental, and she left her friend, assu- 
ring her she had never passed so happy a month 
in her life, which Mrs. Templeton devoutly be- 
lieved. 

When Caroline arrived at Saratoga she found 
her mother in raptures with a Mr. Cheston, who 
had been so polite to her—such an elegant, re- 
fined, fastidious young man. ‘I am truly sorry, 
Carry, to see you looking so plump—you are 
quite rustic in your appearance, and I am sure 
Mr. Cheston does not admire healthy looking 
girls, he is such an exquisite, and so hard to 
please that he has not been introduced to one 
of the girls here, though they are all crazy to 
know him.” 

Caroline’s heart fluttered, as with a solemn 
bow Mr. Cheston was introduced to her by her 
mother—but Mrs. Lennox’s fluttered still more, 
when a week after her daughter’s arrival, Mr. 
Lennox announced to her that he had given his 
consent to Mr. Cheston to marry Caroline. 

In a confidential téte-a-téte that gentleman 
had with his future mother-in-law, a few days 
after the engagement, he told her “that his 
Sancy had been touched by her daughter’s orna- 
mental accomplishments—but that his heart had 
been won by the cheerfulness and skill she had 
exhibited in the useful occupations of a woman’s 
life.”? 

Mrs. Lennox was puzzled—but Mr. Cheston 
was too high in her good graces to dispute the 
point with him, and as Carry was going to be 
so well married she did not care what it was 
that had brought about the match—though in 
her secret soul she always believed it was the 
Signor’s sol-fa-ing that enabled her daughter 
to sing the ballads that had first touched Mr. 
Cheston’s fancy. 

** Touch a man’s fancy,”’ she said, ‘and the 
work is half done.”’ 

Reader which do you think did the business, 
the useful or ornamental ? 


Furrrinc.—Never trifle in affairs of the heart; 
for a flirt of either sex is contemptible. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


Suggested by the sight of a locket containing the hair 
of a sister, who died in early youth. 


BY JESSIE HOWARD. 


Why bringest thou the secret tears to my unwilling 
eyes? 

I thought their source was dry, and yet they will 
unbidden rise. 

I thought my grief was smothered now; its bitter 
fancies fled ; 

But thou hast brought them back again, memorial of 
the dead! 


I would not put thee from my sight as some perhaps 
would do, 

For if ’tis sad to gaze on thee, it is a pleasure too, 

And that bright tress within its case is not more safely 
shrined 

Than the image of that one beloved within my heart 
and mind. 


TR image of a fair young girl ; too young, too fair to die, 

Whose brow that never wore a cloud, whose calm, 
expressive eye 

Seem looking out upon me now, in visions of the past, 

When I never dreamed that happiness might be too 
great to last. 


She left us in her sunny youth, ere yet one grief had 
shaded 

The brightness of her angel face, ere yet one hcpe nad 
faded. 

Yet calmly and unmurmuringly she gave her spirit up, 

And left us in our loneliness—that overflowing cup! 


Oh! she was mourned as few have been, as few can 
ever be, 

Too late, alas! we wakened from our blind idolatry. 

Till He who knoweth all our griefs, nor knoweth them 
in vain, . 

Raised up our fainting hearts to life, to hope, and joy 
again. 

For we may love again on earth as warmly, trustingly 

As though no cloud had ever shadowed o’er our 
changeful sky, 

And then what happiness at Jast when this short life is 
o’er, 

To meet the late and early loved where sorrow is no 
more. 





THE DEATH OF THE ROSE. 


TuHERE’s gloom in the gardens, 
A wail in the sigh 

Of the zephyr that passes 
In murmuring by; 

And the bowers are drooping, 
Their pale leaflets wear 

The semblance of sorrow, 
The hues of despair; 

For the star of their circle, 
The queen of their sphere, 

Is laid by the winter winds 
Pale on her bier ! E. J. P. 
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THE GENTEEL CHURCH. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


‘I wisn, Mr. Morton, you would go and see 
about that pew to-day : the pews are selling very 
fast; and Mrs. Seaforth told me there would be 
none left by the end of the week.” 

‘Well, I suppose I mnst go,” replied her 
husband, “and yet I hate to leave Mr. Simp- 
son’s church: man and boy I have listened to 
him for thirty years.” 

‘¢ You will always be old-fashioned and vulgar, 
I am afraid, Mr. Morton, in spite of all I can 
do,”’ said his lady, in a tone indicating she was 
provoked. ‘Don’t you see the advantage of 
taking this pew in Dr. Bowlby’s new church? 
All the fashionable people go there; while only 
nobodies attend Mr. Simpson’s. Your daughters 
are growing up and need a position: will you 
ruin their prospects by making them go to a 
church that is no longer genteel? Parson Simp- 
son, with his old-fashioned notions is quite out 
of date: people who pretend to be anybody 
belong to Dr. Bowlby’s church.”’ 

**T don’t know about that,™ said her husband, 
‘old Mr. Townley goes to a, isspecn’s and 
his word is good for a hundred thousand dollars. 
£quire Penton is one of his congregation too, 
and, in my young days, the Pentons held their 
beads pretty high, for they come of a very old 
family.’? 

Pooh! pooh! the Pentons are as poor as 
church mice, and that you know well, Mr. 
Morton: they are not in the first circles at all. 
Then old Mr. Townley is fast getting into his 
dotage; and, moreover, he is an elder in Mr. 
Simpson’s church. Nobody cares where people 
like these go. But the people of real fashion— 
the Bowens, and Clarincourts, and Fitzs—are 
all members of Dr. Bowlby’s church. They are 
the people your daughters associate with, Mr. 
Morton: and now that they have built the dear, 
good doctor a new church, I should never held 
up my head for shame, if you were not to buy a 
pew there, and you such a rich man too, Mr. 
Morton.” 

“Well, well, say no more about it,”? said her 
husband, with the air of a man who was willing 
to purchase peace by any sacrifice, “I will buy 
the pew.” And taking his hat, he departed to 
his store. 

Mr. Morton was a man who had risen from 
small beginnings by perseverance, economy, and 
business talent. He had begun life in a petty 
grocery shop: but afterward, aspiring to a more 
extended sphere, he had embarked in the retail 
dry goods business. His first purchases were 
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unsuccessful, for he really knew nothing of the 
new trade in which he had embarked; but by 
carefully noticing the tastes of the different 
Jadies who came to purchase, he acquired a 
pretty accurate idea of what his stock should 
be composed. By the exercise of tact like 
this he soon obtained a large custom, and at 
the time of which we write, kept the most 
fashionable store of the kind in the place. He 
had already amassed a considerable fortune, 
and was fast increasing it. He was a plain, 
sensible man, who never cared for ostentation, 
and could he have had his own way would have 
lived in quiet and without pretence. 


But this did not suit Mrs. Morton. She was ; 


a bustling and ambitious, but weak-minded wo- 
man, having, however, considerable energy in 
certain matters. Thus, ever since her husband 
had begun to be considered a rich man, and 
indeed for some time before, she had omitted 
no effort to get into what she thought “ good 
society.”? Since her daughters had been grow- 
img up, she had been especially tormented by 
this idea. Originally of a poor, though worthy 
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conversation. Even those who accepted Mrs. 
Morton’s invitations went home and laughed at 
the expense she had incurred to entertain them. 

This neglect, the poor, infatuated woman could 
not help but see; yet she never discovered the 
true reason of it. At first, she thought it was 
because her house was not fashionable enough, 
that she was slighted—then because she kept no 
carriage—then because her furniture was old 
and out of date. Accordingly she did not rest 
until she had forced her husband to remove into 
a larger dwelling, to set up an equipage, and 





re-furnish his house. But her ‘El Dorado’? 
being still as distant and unattainable as ever, 
she came to the conclusion that she was slighted 
$ because her husband went to plain Mr. Simp- 
son’s meeting-house, and not to the new Gothic 
edifice of stone where the more fashionable Dr. 
aaa preached. Accordingly she resolved 
that her husband should purchase a pew at Dr. - 
Bowlby’s church, with what success we have 
seen. 
The next Sunday, just as the services were 
about to begin, Mrs. Morton with her two 


family, she had learned long since to despise ; daughters, all three elaborately over-dressed, 
her origin. Like many people of shallow intel- { sailed up the middle aisle of Dr. Bowlby’s new 
lect, she had come to regard wealth as the chief ; church, and took their seats in the very front 





test of respectability: poverty in her eyes was a 
positive disgrace; and the highest happiness of 
existence was to be recognized by the “higher 
circles,”’ and talked of by inferiors as belonging 
to the * haut ton.”? 

In all matters not directly pertaining to busi- 
ness, Mrs. Morton ruled her husband completely ; 
for he—poor, honest rhnan—hated what he called 
“a fuss,’ and would yield any point for the sake 
of peace. He did not altogether approve of his 
wife’s follies, but he gave in to them in order to 
secure peace. It was this reason which had in- 
duced him to move into a fashionable quarter of 
the city, to set up a carriage, to give an expen- 
sive party every year, and to indulge in other 
expenses for which he was fitted neither by in- 
clination, nor by habits of life. 

All Mrs. Morton’s cfforts, however, had failed 
to give her a footing in what she considered “ good 
society.”” True, by dint of an assiduity almost 
amounting to impertinence, she had forced her 
acquaintance on several persons belonging to 
the exclusive set she aspired after; but in spite 
of her rich entertainments, her humility, and 
her forwardness, she found she could make no 
way with others, whom she met often at their 
houses. The rich and well descended dowager 
Mrs. Taunton openly turned her back on the 
aspiring woman, while her highly educated 
daughters laughed at the blunders, the parvenu, 
as they called her, was continually making in 

Vou. XI.—3 


pew, which conspicuously lined with crimson 
velvet and set off with gilded prayer-books, 
attracted every eye. A slight smile might have 
been detected on the faces of some of those 
whom Mrs. Morton had thrust herself in ad- 
vance of; but the good lady, full of self-com- 
placency at herself, mistook these for tokens 
of recognition, and bowed to people whom she 
had often wished to, but never dared address 
before. Then she carefully spread out her stiff, 
new silk dress, and with a rustling sound that 
filled the whole church, she and her daughters 
sat down. 

When the services began, Mrs. Morton, who 
had never used a prayer-book before, was at 
first sadly puzzled where to begin; but one of 
her neighbors seeing her perplexity, with the 
good breeding of a true lady, kindly pointed out 
the place: and continued to do so throughout 
the morning. Neitlier did she know when to 
kneel, or when to rise; but was continually 
making blunders. When the hymn was to be 
sung she joined in it with a voice that com- 
pletely overpowered every one in the vicinity, 
and made the organist turn around on his seat 
and look from his loft for the owner of those 
stentorian lungs. 

As soon as the services had closed, and while 
most of the congregation were still on their 
knees, Mrs. Morton turned her face to the 
assembly and began recognizing everybody to 
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whom she had the slightest claims to acquain- 
tance, bowing to them sometimes quite across 
the church. Then she bustled down the aisle, 
and got into her carriage, which, newly painted 
and with the coachman in livery, waited for her. 
A general, though suppressed smile attended her 
exit, as it had attended her entrance. 

* Who was that very vulgar woman that sat 
in the front pew ?”’ said old Mr. Harcourt to his 
daughters at dinner. Now the Harcourts were 
at the head of the set, which, composed of the 
oldest, wealthiest and most refined people of the 
place, had resisted every effort of Mrs. Morton’s 
to get a footing among them. 

“Oh! that is Mrs. Morton,” said his youngest 
daughter, with a smile which good breeding alone 
kept from a laugh. 

*¢ Mrs. Morton—Mrs. Morton,” said the father 
doubtfully, ‘what, not the wife of Mr. Morton, 
the rich retailer.”’ 

‘©The same,” replied his daughter. ‘Did you 
see the patronizing air with which she bowed to 
us, papa ?”? and here the’speaker could no longer 
restrain a laugh, in which her sisters joined by 
way of chorus. 

“I was not. aware you knew her,” replied 
their father gravely. ‘Mr. Morton isa very 
estimable man, but his wife seems to be quite 
vulgar. I hope you will see as little of her as 
possible.’? 

‘Oh! dear, papa, never fear. I could. not 
heip smiling at the state Mrs. Morton put on 
when she came up the aisle, and ‘mistook 
our smiles for a recognition and bowed. Only 
think of her foolish vanity !??--And the clear, 
silvery voice of the speaker rang in laughter. 

“T am glad you don’t visit her,” said the 
father, smiling in spité of himself at the ludi- 
crous picture his daughter had drawn. “1 
should have no objection to your knowing any 
connexion of Mr..Morton’s who was as esti- 
mable as himself: but his wife, and I fear his 
daughters, are innately vulgar, as one may see 
at a glance. Have nothing to do with such 
people; for they it is who bring discredit on 
wealth. Riches are sent to us to be usefally 
employed, not to be wasted in vain show. She 
was the only person, I believe, who had her 
carriage out. One’s servant and horses ought 
to have the Sabbath for a day of rest.” 

Alas! had Mrs. Morton heard these words 
how would her exultation have faded; for Mr. 
Harcourt stood at the very head of the commu- 
nity, and was ‘even more respected for his sound 
views and high moral character, than for his 
wealth. 

Sunday after Sunday, Mrs. Morton made her 
appearance at church, always with her carriage, 











and always most gaudily attired. But she made 
no headway in forming acquaintances where she 
most desired. People who, like the Harcourts, 
were really superior, saw in her every action 
such evidences of ignorance, bad taste, and vul- 
garity, that they studiously shunned her. A few, 
of her own character, who were rich without re- 
finement, and pretended to be fashionable with- 
out really knowing what good breeding was, 
received her approaches; and of these Mrs. 
Morton was aceustomed’to converse with con- 
siderable pride as her dear friends,” while she 
aped their extravagance, folly and pretension. 
But all who were really the “‘ best society” saw 
through her maneuvres, laughed at her vanity, 
and made a jest of her attempt to force herself 
on them by coming to the Genrer Cuurcn. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BY J. S. FRELIGH. 
I. 


“Hapry New Year!”—let the sound 
Pass the wide, wide earth around; 
And let joy roam far and free, 
Hand in hand with charity. 

Far from early scenes I send 
Health to every absent friend. 

In imagination stray 

Thro’ a village far away. 

There, my home of other years, 
As I left it last appears, 

With the old familiar hall, 
Friends, domestic hearth and all. 


II. 


“Happy New Year!”—let the sound 
Pass the wide, wide earth around; 
And a heart-felt pleasure bring, 

With each New Year offering. 
Where a welcome feast for all 

Waits the New Year morning call— 
Where long-parted friends unite 
Round the hearth-fire blazing bright— 
There, let no dark-ruling sway, 

Mar the New Year holiday. 


Ill. 


“Happy New Year!”—let thé sound 
Pass the wide, wide earth around, 
Far as language can convey 

Joy, or “Happy New Year” say— 
Greeting, in far-distant lands, 
Happy homes and household bands, 
Let the merry sound beguile, 

Care and misery awhile, 

And like early flow’rs of spring 
Pleasing recollections bring. 

Peace a guest on earth remain, 
Universal gladness reign. 
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THE BORDER ALARM. 


BY J. H. DANA. 


Tue West is full of traditionary incidents of 
the old Indian wars, in which the names of 
Kenton, Girty, Clarke, and others prominently 
figure. Many a time, when a boy, we have sat 
in some rude log cabin on a winter night, and 
as the flame leaped and >d up the chimney, 
while the icy wind ieked outside, we have 
listened to “ hair breadth estapes”’ and “ trage- 
dies dire,’’ until we almost shivered with terror. 
One of these legends we will proceed to relate. 

Toward the close of the last century a gentle- 
men of some fortune had purchased large tracts 
of land on the western frontier, and selecting a 
spot of great natural beauty, had there built 
himself a comfortable, nay! luxurious dwelling 
for that day and place. On several occasions 
he had found himself in collision with his red 
neighbors, and those who had lived longest on 
the border and best knew the character of the 
Indians, had more than once warned him to be- 
ware of their revenge, which would probably be 
as sudden and stealthy as it was certain. But 
Judge Conway only laughed at these warnings. 
Naturally bold and reckless, an undisturbed life 
for some years had made him more so: besides 
the country around his habitation was becoming 
comparatively thickly settled, which gave him 
an additional feeling of seeurity. 

The Judge had an only daughter, a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, destined to be the sole heir of 
his large possessions. No one of the other sex 
had yet presented himself whom the parent 
thought wealthy enough for his only child, but 
in secret, Bertha Conway, had long since deci- 
ded the question and given her virgin heart to 
a young and enterprising lawyer of the vicinity, 
Frederick Warner. But Warner was poor as 

» and the young couple resolved to love on 
in secret, until the gentleman grew richer, or 
some favorable opportynity should occur for 
declaring their passion. 

One evening in autumn, while the leaves, 
though fast changing color, still clung to the 
trees, Bertha was sitting at her window, when 
a tall, gaunt man, wiry and muscular, dressed 
in deer-skin leggins, and with his. grey hairs 
half hidden by a cap of the same material, 
stopped at the garden fence and leaning care- 
lessly over it, asked if the Judge was at home. 

“Oh! is that you, Mr. Ellet—come in, pray. 
Father has gone down into the thick settlements 
for a week; but we are always glad to see you. 
Do come in!” said the silvery voice of Bertha. 

‘Call me Dan, Miss,” said the old hunter 
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with a smile. ‘Daddy Dan the young men call 
me, I s’pose because I was the fust to shoot bars 
in these parts.”’ 

‘But won’t you come in?” said Bertha, 
sweetly; for the aged hunter was respected 
by the whole neighborhood, and by none more 
than our heroine, who loved to listen to his 
tales of border strife during and before the 
great Miami war. 

**No, thank you,” said the old man, taking 
up his rifle, which he had reclined against the 
fence, “I only wanted to see the Judge about 
a leetle bit of land I have to sell, and heerd 
he’d like to buy. Tell him to stop when he’s 
down my way. I?ll just step into the kitchen 
and take a drink at the pump, and then be 
moving, for I’ve a good way to go and night 
is coming on.”? 

The sweet girl rose herself to attend the old 
man, and as he took a hearty drink of the pure, . 
cold water, he bowed and wishing her a long 
life, said, 

** And here too is a happy wedding, my dear 
young lady, and that right soon. I know one, 
the handsomest lad and the best shot on the 
border, and who will be a Congressman some 
of these days, that I hope to live to see dancing 
with you as groom. May no harm happen you, 
though if the Judge knew as much of our red- 
skin neighbors-as I do, he wouldn’t leave you 
here alone and almost unprotected, and they 
having such a grudge against him.” 

The blushes and embarrassment which the 
first part.of the old man’s speech caused her, 
made Bertha, at the time, inattentive to his 
closing words; but after he had departed, she 
began to feel. alarmed, a thing she had never 
done before in the absence of her father. Night 
came, however, and with it sleep; and in plea- 
sant dreams of her lover Bertha forgot her fears. 

Suddenly she was roused from deep slumber 
by a startling shriek. Awful and shrill it rose 
on the night, curdling her heart’s blood. Fora 
moment she lay trembling and irresolute; but 
at a repetition of the sound, she hurried on her 
garments, and summoned courage to rush to the 
window and look out. 

The moon was high in heaven, cloudless, 
calm and cold. The landscape, flooded in her 
silvery light, slept in fairy;like repose. At that 
instant—crack!—a rifle went off close to her 
casement; and turning her eyes in the direction 
of the sound, Bertha beheld several dark figures, 
hideously painted, and. armed with rifles and 
tomahawks. 

*‘The Indians!”? she shrieked, and fainting, 
fell on the floor. 

When she rcovered her senses her first sensation 
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was that of a rapid, jolting motion, the violence 
of which, perhaps, added to the night air, had 
restored her to animation. Looking around, 
she found herself supported on a horse by two 
Indians, while about a dozen others followed in 
single file behind. Another horse was led by 
one of the savages. The whole party were 
moving with great velocity through the forest, 
the tall heads of whose trees rose overhead, like 
gigantic monsters in the moonlight. 

The savages conversed generally in their own 
tongue; but now and then in broken English. 
From a few phrases dropped by them in the 
latter language, Bertha discovered that they 
knew who she was, and that she had been 
made a prisoner in revenge for real or fancied 
injuries her captors or their tribe had suffered 
from her father. From the obscure hints drop- 
ped, the terrified girl gathered that it was not 
the intention of the savages to accept a ransom 
for her; but that her fate would be decided on 
their arrival at the Indian villages, when death 
or that which was even more horrible, would be 
her destiny. 

After having travelled with considerable ra- 
pidity for nearly two hours, one of the savages 
turned to his companion, and pointing to the 
western sky, exclaimed— 

**See, the moon is almost down. At dawn the 
pale faces will be upon our trail.’? 

“The Eagle speaks true, but what does he 
further say ?”’ replied the Indian thus addressed. 

Let him go on this road,’ pointing in one 
direction, answered the other, “and let the little 
woman and your warriors go on the other, so 
will the pale faces quarrel which one to take.’’ 

* Good, good, my brother speaks wisely,”’ was 
the answer, and dividing without another word, 
one party proceeded on the path, while the other, ; 
which consisted of four, struck boldly into the 
forest, leading the horse which carried Bertha. ‘ 
It is needless to say the other beast went with 
the sister party. By this shrewd arrangement } 
the savages left two trails, exactly alike, behind 3 
them: a circumstance which they knew would 
not fail to puzzle, if not altogether disconcert, 
any persons who might start in pursuit. 

Let us now return to the happy home whence 
Bertha had been torn. Here, all was horror and 
dismay. So sudden and unexpected had been 
the assault of the savages, that many of the 
household were surprised in their beds. The 
majority, however, had managed to secrete 
themselves or escape: the few who, headed by 
the old overseer, had attempted to save Bertha, 
were left for dead. The Indians did not fire the 
dwelling, however, lest they should be detected 
by the neighbors. 
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More than an hour after the departure of the 
savages, one of the cowardly servants who had 
secreted himself, crept in terror from his hiding 
place and made his way to the nearest habita- 
tion. The alarm once given, the whole country 
was up in arms. The daring character of the 
outrage called for speedy action: fathers thought 
that a like fate might soon befall their own daugh- 
ters, if this crime was not severely punished; 
and every homestead accordingly sent forth its 
one or more rifles, as in olden times the yeomanry 
of England roused themselves at the cross of fire! 

It was nearly daybreak when intelligence of 
this dark deed reached the small settlement, 
some miles distant, where Warner, the affianced 
lover of Bertha, resided. For a moment he was 
paralyzed by the news; but soon rallying his 
faculties, he called for a horse, and while it was 
being saddled, made ready his rifle. 

‘There is only one man who can save Miss 
Conway,” he said to those around him, “and 
that is the old hunter, Daddy Dan. He knows 
an Indian trail as a dog knows the track of a 
deer. To him I am bound.” 

*¢ Ay! he can catch the rascals if any one can; 
but I doubt if even he can do it: for the Indians 
have such a start,” said a bystander. 

**We will try at least,” said Warner proudly. 
*T will come back dead on my bier or rescue 
her !”? 

With these words he put his horse to a gallop, 
dashing recklessly right into the forest; while a 
long and hearty cheer, awoke by his gallant 
bearing, pursued him from the crowd. 

A sharp ride of about three miles brought him 
to a log-cabin, in the heart of a wild clearing 
deep in the forest. Flinging himself from the 
saddle in the very instant his horse checked its 
career, he knocked furiously at the cabin door, 
which was soon opened by the oid hunter in 
person. 

“Dan, Dan, for God’s sake get your rifle!” 
cried the excited lover. 

The old hunter looked in surprise at the 
flushed countenance and excited mien of the 
speaker. His first thought was that Warner 
was intoxicated, but he dismissed this, knowing 
him to be proverbially temperate. With imper- 
turbable coolness he asked, 

*¢ Why, man, what ’s the matter, you’re early 
to-day ?” 

In as few words as possible Warner explained, 
“and added—“I knew you would be more likely 
to find them, than even those who followed their 
trial, so 1’ve come as fast as horse could carry 
me.” 

“What! Mistress Bertha carried off by the 
heathen varmints!” 
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«“Yes!—but we’ve not a moment to lose, ; number, for he felt as if his arm alone could 
make haste.”’ crush a host, or rather desperation had wrought 

‘Easy, squire—for I must call you that, see-; him up to such a state, that but two objects 
ing I knew your father before you, who, to} floated before his mind, one was to rescue 
speak correctly, was really a pretty fair shot— ; Bertha, and the other, if unsuccessful, to die 
easy, easy, in this business, you see, my lad, } by the hands of her capturers; quickly, there- 
you are entirely too hasty. There’s nothing like { fore, did he push along, following his elderly 
order as my old mother used to say, and them } companion, and inwardly cursing the slowness 
cursed red varmints are not to be taken or caught } with which he seemed to move, wishing for a 
so quick. Its rather questionable whether you } sight of his enemies, but yet dreading lest they 
were right in coming so far from the trail, but I } should not be overtaken. 
guess if I jit on it, theyll wish they were back Deeper and deeper they plunged into the 
again among their wigwams.”’ forest, and were now advancing at a rapid 

“Dan, Dan, are you ready?” exclaimed the ; rate, when suddenly the old hunter came to a 
impatient lover, almost crazed to-see the slow- } dead halt and exclaimed— 
ness with which the old man prepared himself. ** Now I see why they wanted two beasts, the 

«¢ Why nearly, lawyer Warner, but there now,” : Ingen thieves: really they’ve made a pretty re- 
he said, as he came forth armed with rifle and ; spectable trail: here they ’ve divided now, and 
hunting-knife, not forgetting a small tin flask of ; which can be the right ’un?” 
spirits hanging at his side, “‘don’t you be so ‘Have they separated? Then all may be in . 
hasty; just leave your horse here, and come on © vain, and we pursue the wrong track?” said 
foot, he’ll only bother you among the brush. ; Warner. 

Well, now, you see there’s an old pathway? ‘“‘ That’s truly said, and considering what rale 
here, about a mile in yonder, and its more than } sarpents them Ingens are, its extronary how 
likely they’ve been in it, and there’s a stream ; they are ever caught; now I know in the last 
runs somewhere there, which would help ’m to war, that’s the revolution under General Wash- 
"possum us; at any rate we can but try.”’ ; ington, blessings on him! that two or three of 

They had hardly, however, gone over the re- us got on the track of some of them hard figh- 
quired mile before the old hunter said— } ters, and they led us up and down for a week 

‘* Now, look close and sharp: just in by yonder { before we could come up to them, but then you 
chesnut you’ll find the path: give it a thorough ; see they were all sitting together, when down 
look, for them Ingens, now, are the greatest ; we pounced on ’em, and crack went our rifles, 
foxes you ever seed: but I’m up to them—ha! ; and they just fell over and died. But it won’t 
what do you call that? Whew! as I’m alive if ; take us long to catch these fellers now, if we 
there ain ’t the print of a horse’s hoof, and there ; only go coolly to work, and don’t spoil the trail 
a moccasin: ha! ha! ha! what born fools to come ?} with any haste; for we are all fresh on the start, 
so near my campment: they didn’t dream I’d be > while they ’ve had to come here and skulk about 
awake and arter em before morning.”’ like thieves, for probably a day or two; so that 

** Have you found their trail ?” : they ’re pretty tired by this time.”’ 

*¢Hain ’t I! but here it is, and a fresh one too, During the delivery of this harangue, Warner 
why they were by here not long ago—only silent ; was a prey to a thousand tortures, exerting all 
and quick and we’ll soon have ’em; do you know } his knowledge of the forest in determining which 
how many there were ?”” trail the more numerous party had pursued, sup- 

‘* Something like a dozen, they say.” posing that was the one which contained Bertha; 

You don’t say so! why there’s been two } but the savages had been too circumspect for 
horses along here, what could they want with } him, as but one foot mark was visible beside 
two?” exclaimed he in a musing tone: then ; that made by the horse. Old Dan, however, as 
after a pause he added, *‘ howsomever, let’s on } soon as he had finished his observations, lent 
arter ’em and ’conitre at any rate, they would ; himself with ardor to the task, and, leaving the 
have to be great Ingens if I couldn’t kill three ; path they had hitherto pursued, followed the 
or four of ’em.” other trail to the margin of a little stream. 

For some time they pursued their way in ; Here he paused, and, summoning Warner to 
silence, old Dan intent on preserving the trail, ; his side, gave’ it as his opinion they should 
and the lover racked with fear for the safety of ; desert their former track and follow this, ob- 
his mistress; to overtake and rescue her, if pos- 3 serving, that ‘their dodging about the stream 
sible, before the capturers could reach their own ; showed the red skins had something to conceal.”’ 
country, was the leading desire of his heart; For some time both of the adventurous pur- 
little did he care how many the Indians were in ‘ suers continued their examination on either side 
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of the stream, but all in vain; they trod the 
ground again with a closer scrutiny, but every 
trace of their enemy was lost; and then, after 
standing a moment or so in perplexity, were 
about returning to try the other path, when old 
Dan remarked, that perchance they could dis- 
cover a sandy or gravelly bottom to the stream 
if they should look further up or down; and in- 
stantly plunging in, followed its course for some 
distance over the hard rocky bottom. His ex- 
amination was crowned with success, and, re- 
calling Warner with a low whistle from his task, 
he discovered to him beneath the clear wave, } 
the impress of a horse’s hoof at regular dis- 
tances, and then, pointing far down the stream, 
he whispered, 

**There, there, the young woman has gone 
this way, don’t you see that little piece of her 
dress on yonder brush? The heathen fools not 
to watch closer than that; but they can’t out 
jineral one who’s lived in the woods as long as 
I. But now let’s on, and tread lightly and keep 
close behind me; look out sharp and we’ll soon 
be up to them; they can’t be more nor half a 
dozen, and we’!l leave the rest to coolness.” ; 

* Ay! Dan, only let’s get within rifle shot.”? % 

* Coolly, coolly, that’s all,’? returned the im- 
perturbable hunter. 

And on they went. Old Dan struck down the 
stream, and landed at the foot of the bush; ai 
moment was sufficient to discover the trail, } 
which the Indians had striven so hard to hide; ; 
and then, breaking down a bush to show the ; 
path to those who should follow, the two com- 
panions dashed off at once in the pursuit. Over 
fallen trunks and withered leaves, among the 
gigantic monsters of the forest, and through 
the smaller underwood, the old hunter kept his 
course. Stooping his long body and peering 
anxiously upon the ground, he threaded the in- 
tricacies of the road with amazing quickness, } 
and from covert to glade, like the sure scented } 
bloodhound, dogged the footsteps of his flying 
foe. 

The morning had now come, and the sun 
rising above the eastern horizon, was begin- 
ning to scatter a few rays among the thick 
canopy of boughs and leaves above, when old 
Dan and our hero emerged from a dense clump 
of forest trees, and appeared traversing a more 
open space of the wood. The feathered inhabi- 
tants were flying from tree to tree, and raising 
their various voices in melody, while here and 
there a fox peeped forth from his sly covert, or 
a squirrel hopped fearlessly along. For some 
minutes past the two had proceeded with in- 
creased caution, carefully scanning every little 
nook, and gazing quickly around them as the 











hollow moaning of the wind swept mournfully 
through the ferest. Suddenly, however, the old 
hunter stooped and remained in an attitude of 
the deepest attention for more than a minute, 
then rising up, he gazed intently before him 
until his gaze fixed upon a spot in the distance. 
The examination appeared to satisfy him, for he 
slowly shook his head, and without uttering a 
syllable, beckoned on his companion, until they 
had surmounted a gentle rise, when pointing 
with his forefinger through the intervening trees, 
he disclosed to view four dark figures moving 
quickly along, and further ahead a tall Indian 
leading a horse, upon which sat or rather was 
supported the captured Bertha. 

As the Indians moved on with almost noiseless 
tread he lost sight of them for a moment, and 
then again they were seen emerging from behind 
the trees, Bertha’s white dress fluttering in the 
breeze, as she appeared and disappeared among 
the windings of the narrow path. Oh, whata 
moment was that for Warner! The blood rushed 
back on his heart, and then dashed again through 
his veins with the impetuosity of a torrent; while 
his whole frame trembled like an aspen leaf, until 
the remembrance of what he held at stake came 
over him. But when he thought of the pursued 
Indians; of the death or dishonor of his plighted 
bride; his whole appearance became changed, 
the lips were compressed tightly together, and 
when his companion turned to look upon him, 
he saw his proud eye kindled with an unnatural 
fire, and the quick glances playing around it like 
the lightning in a summer cloud. 

**He is a brave youth any how,” thought the 
veteran, as he prepared for action. 

Not a moment was to be lost, it was obvious 
that they were as yet unobserved, but the quick 
watchfulness of the two rear Indians betrayed 
their apprehensions of danger. The pursuers 
had not proceeded far before a turning brought 
them again into full view of the flying party, 
who were now winding along the edge of a pre- 
cipitous rock, a few hundred feet before. Quick 
as thought, the two pursuers sprang behind the 
neighboring trees to avoid observation, and re- 
connoitre the position of the other party. The 
precipice, upon which the Indians were travel- 
ling, ran along in the form of an inclined plane, 
until it was lost in the abruptness of the moun- 
tain ridge, that now began to rise before them, 
broken here and there by natural gorges and 
ledges, and then stretching boldly forward 
against the sky. Along the top of this preci- 
pice, as we have said, the Indians were now 
travelling with considerable rapidity, striving 
to surmount the hill and gain the shelter of the 
mountains, knowing well it was the only hope 
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of success in carrying off their captive. To 
prevent this, however, became the effort of 
old Dan and his companion; and, therefore, 
emerging from their coverts, they hurried slyly 
on, and creeping through the luxuriant under- 
wood, soon attained a respectable distance upon 
the flank of the flying party; here stooping, and 
approaching his mouth to Warner’s ear, old Dan 
whispered, 

* Cool, cool !?? . 

“Yes, yes, only let’s attack them.” 

« Aye, I see you understand the matter; well 
now then, fire; you take the rearmost one—I’Il 
take the next, but don’t rush from cover, just 
dodge and load, and then have at the third, but 
on no account fire at the one with the young 
woman ; now, master, a cool heart, steady hand 
and firm sight; take ’em right ’atween the eyes; 
that’s my mark always: for you see its seen 
better than their red skins, which, for all the 
world, are just like dead leaves.”’ - 

And Warner was cool, it seemed as if his 
heart was iron, so still its pulsations became. 

As noisome as serpents they stole along, and 
hardly the cracking of a twig betrayed their 
progress. But their enemies were too much 
accustomed to the woods, and too watchful, 
longer to remain in ignorance of their pursuers’ 
presence. The rearmost Indian suddenly stop- 
ped, peered anxiously around; and then gave 
vent to his suspicions in a low whistle, which 
brought another savage to his side. They were 
now in full range of their concealed foes, yet 
the fastidious taste of old Dan was not satisfied 
with their distance. The moment was one of 
great anxiety, as their discovery would totally 
prevent the plan of attack on which the only 
hope of success depended; they, therefore, 
crouched in silence among the neighboring 
brush, while a hurried consultation took place 
between the two Indians; after which the one 
who had last came up advanced a pace or two, 
and stood in an attitude of the deepest atten- 
tion. What a moment of suspense was that. 
Discovery was utter ruin, and Warner shud- 
dered as he thought of it. A second or two 
that seemed hours, flew by. The Indian came 
still nearer, stooped and peered anxiously into 
the very thicket where they lay. The old hun- 
ter gradually loosened his knife from its sheath, 
and Warner held his breath almost to suffoca- 
tion. Another minute passed, and the Indian 
turned away satisfied, as he saw a serpent glide 
from the underwood. The two pursuers breathed 
freely again. The Indians were seen consulting 
once more, and then turned to follow their com- 
panions; when the old hunter stepping lightly 
along followed by Warner, gained a position 





within rifle shot of their enemies. A treacher- 
ous twig crackled beneath their moccasins; the 
savages sprang back, saw their enemy, and 
uttering a loud yell prepared to fire; but just 
as they turned toward the thicket, old Dan step- 
ped into the open space with the young lover, 
and cooly raising his long piece, glanced his eye 
along the barrel and gave the command to fire. 
The sharp sound of the rifles was heard ringing 
through the woods, and the two Indians spring- 
ing up on high, fell dead upon the ground. 
Carried away by the excitement of the mo- 
ment, Warner, forgetful of himself, and thinking 
only of the rescue, sprang forward, and was 
rapidly rushing on, when he heard the loud 
voice of the old hunter crying out, ‘to covert, 
to covert,” and hardly had he time to gain the 
shelter of a neighboring oak, before its splintered 
bark flew off before the deadly balls of the rifles 





of two other savages. 

Seemingly satisfied with this act of aggression, 
the Indians retreated up the ascent, darting from 
tree to tree, and rapidly re-loading their empty 
rifles. With the same caution their pursuers 
; followed, eagerly looking for an advantageous 
point of attack. A few rods had thus been 
passed over, in this wild manner of engage- 
ment, when the impatient Warner heard the 
clattering of hoofs, and beheld the remaining 
Indian at some distance ahead, urging on the 
horse that carried Bertha. The conviction in- 
stantly flashed across his mind that the two In- 
dians were thus to divert their attention, while 
the other escaped with the prize. 

Maddened at the very sight he called to his 
companion, and pointing to the Indian, urged 

him on, but the wily hunter, without raising 
his eyes from his foe, only answered. 
;  § Aye, take off your red skin first.” 
“But Bertha, Bertha—quick!” 
3 





Glancing his eyes around at this passionate 
appeal, the old hunter only saw the advantage 
> the other Indian was gaining upon Warner, and 
merely responded. 
“Take off the Ingen thief.” 
> On! on! for God’s sake on!” was the wild 
} answer of the young lover, as he dashed ahead 
and met the opposing form of the nearest savage. 
It was but the work of an instant to rush in upon 
him and close in deadly conflict. Short, sharp 
and fearful was the trial of skill; but after a 
momentary struggle the sinews of the young 
man prevailed; the Indian fell down beneath 
him; and planting one knee upon his writhing 
form, Warner drove with his disengaged hand 
his hunting-knife deep into the breast of the 
prostrate foe; a gurgling sound ensued, a gasp, 
and the savage was but lifelessclay. Springing 
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up from his victim, the impetuous lover gave it 
one look of mingled pity and horror, and then 
hurried forward in pursuit of the flying savage. 
As he dashed onward with his clubbed rifle in 
his hand, he saw that the contest between old 
Dan and the other Indian was rapidly approach- 
ing its termination. In their eagerness they had 
approached within a few yards of each other, 
although so great was the skill of either comba- 
tant, that neither could get sight upon the other; 
at the moment, however, that the young lover 
sprang forward, the body of the hunter became 
too much exposed, the piece of his opponent 
was quick as lightning, and old Dan fell at the 
base of the tree. 

Warner sickened at the sight; he was as yet 
unobserved by the victorious marksman, and 
though he felt the day was too surely lost, he 
determined to die like a lion at bay, and die if 
he must in the act of rescue. Stopping, there- 
fore, not a moment in his course, but only grasp- 
ing his piece more firmly in his hand, he sprang 
up the ascent with a velocity to which despera- 
tion lend treble wings. But it seemed as if 
swiftness and strength had been given to him 
only that he might view the consummation of 
despair; for when he rushed from the denser 
part of the forest upon the edge of the precipice, 
a sight met his vision that sent the blood back 
in volumes to his heart. 

The overtaken savage, little thinking of the 
success of his party, and believing all hopes of 
carrying off his captive were destroyed, was 
dragging the struggling girl from her horse, at 
the distance of some rods ahead. One hand 
was rudely grasping her left arm, and endea- 
voring to tear her despairing clutch from the 
mane of the restive beast; while the other held 
the terrible tomahawk in readiness for the deadly 
blow. The head of the terrified girl was entirely 
uncovered, for her bonnet had fallen off, and the 
fair tresses escaping from their confinement, were 
now tossing wildly over her shoulders; while her 
pale face was turned up toward the sky. As the 
unequal contest continued, the restive beast gra- 
dually approached the edge of the cliff, so that 
each instant seemed to bring destruction nearer. 
A moment passed, and then the struggles of the 
girl became fainter and fainter, and the shrieks 
which at first, rose on the morning air, alto- 
gether ceased, though their echoes yet rung 
through the pathless woods. 

A cry of wild horror burst from Warner at 
the sight. He swung up his heavy rifle, and 
strained every nerve to reach the spot. ‘Oh, 
God !—oh, God!’ murdered before my sight,” 
exclaimed he distractedly, as with almost super- 
human speed he bounded along. 
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The savage saw him coming; felt that his own 
triumph was secure, and answered the horror 
stricken cry with a wild laugh that rang through 
the woods, and lived for years after in the re- 
collection of Warner; then, dropping his hold 
upon the maiden’s arm, he grasped her hand, 
and quickly dragged her to the ground; while, 
with a taunting smile and exulting look, he called 
in broken English for her lover to come and save 
her. 

And her lovercame. He gave one last spring 
and then—oh! God of heaven—there was a 
yawning chasm bet‘veen them which he had 
not seen till this moment. In the bitterness of 
his soul he could have cursed, but he only stood 
there trembling with fearful passion, while the 
wild laugh of the savage was heard again, as he 
said in bitter mockery, 

Ts the white warrior a woman that he cannot 
leap ?—see, he must come quick,” and he passed 
his weapon around the head of the senseless girl, 
€did he not hear the cries of the little one?” 

Warner spoke not, he tried to utter a wild 
defiance, but the words only gurgled in his 
choaking throat, and flinging down his rifle he 
gnashed his teeth in passion, as he shook his 
arm madly at the foe. He breathed thick and 
hard. He felt the bitterness, the awful bitter- 
ness of his situation, and tearing his knife from 
the sheath he brandished it at the exulting sa- 
vage. His answer was the same taunting laugh, 
and, as he stood there over the form of the pros- 
trate maiden, he seemed some fiend from the 
world below, exulting in his triumph as he 
played with the agonies of his two victims. 
He stooped again, and then with more than 
consummate cruelty, putting aside the fair hair, 
and baring the marble brow, he cast one more 
mocking look upon the young lover, and raised 
his weapon till its bright edge gleamed in the 
morning sun. Hope, all hope was gone. A 
swimming sensation rushed through Warner’s 
brow. He saw that glancing weapon swung 
into the air. For an instant it rose upward, 
and then—the sharp crack of a rifle was heard, 
and while the Indian chief flinging his arms 
wildly around, sprang from the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and shot downward like an arrow from 
the skies, old Dan himself, whom Warner had 
left for dead, sprang forward exclaiming— 

* The varmint, the varmint—I’ll bet anything 
I took him ’atween the eyes,” and then quickly 
changing his tone of exultation to one of concern, 
he added, 

**But the young woman, I hope the heathen 
dog hain’t killed her.”? 

After much difficulty they succeeded in gain- 
ing the opposite rock by a circuitous path, and 
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immediately set about the recovery of the inani- 
mate girl. This, at first, was a work of some 
difficulty, and when at last she did open her 
eyes, and look wildly around her, the first thing 
that met her gaze was the well known face of 
her lover bent earnestly upon her. But she did 
not recognize him. She shuddered and closed 
her eyes again, and some moments more elapsed 
before she showed signs of returning life. At 
last, however, she murmured out her lover’s 
name, her lips moved incoherently for a while, 
and then she looked up again. A faint smile 
illumined her features as she recognized that 
well known face, and she whispered, 

“Oh! I had such a fearful dream; there were 
dark savages in it; are they all gone ?”’ 

“Yes, dearest, and I am here, I—your ow? 
Frederick.”’ 

“Then am I safe??? murmured the half un- 
conscious girl, burying her face on her lover’s 
broad bosom. 

As soon as Bertha was sufficiently recruited, 
they set out on their return, old Dan and War- 
ner walking on either side of the horse and 
supporting her. The little cavalcade had not 
proceeded more than two miles when it met 
about twenty neighbors, armed and in hot pur- 
suit on the trail, who, at sight of Bertha alive 
and unhurt, rent the air with cheers and crowd- 
ing around her preservers, shook their hands 
with frantic joy. 

When Judge Conway found his daughter re- 
stored to his arms, he could not refuse the suit 
of the lovers, especially when Bertha, casting 
herself on her father’s bosom, told him she 
could never be happy without Warner. She 
and her lover were married that very winter, 
and old Dan was one of the most prominent 
spectators at the wedding, 

It is but a few years since the old hunter died. 
He was accustomed to describe his rescue of 
Bertha in these words: 

** When I fell at the foot of the tree it was all 
a trick. Seeing the Ingen about to pull his 
trigger, I dodged and tumbled headlong as if 
dead, on which the heathen varmint rushed on 
me. Then, I leapt up, knife in hand. But he 
was as spry as a young catamount; and had me 
around the middle in no time. At it we went, 
wrastle, wrastle, wrastle, now I under, now 
he. At one time I thought he would be too 
much for me, for sich an audacious savage I 
never seed before. But at last I got kim fairly 
down and despatched him with his own knife, 
for my own had been broke in the scuffle. Then 
I jumped up, loaded, and ran after the squire, 
who I reached, as you may have heerd, jist 
in time to save the life of his wife, that is! I 
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have seen many Ingen fights, and heern tell of 
more, but I never heard of, or saw sich a skrim- 
mage as that, stranger!” 


SONG OF THE PEOPLE. 
A REPLY To “THE GOOD OLD DAYS.’’* 


Up, brothers, up, the night is past! 
The Norman’s power is shaking : 
Hark! ’tis the people, Titans vast, 
Their chains in earthquakes breaking! 
Up from their graves, 
Like spectral slaves, 
They rise, all wan with sorrow. 
Ages of gloom, 
They’ve dreed their doom— 
Thank God! now comes the morrow. 


Once “‘ merrie England” ate her fill, 
But under thong and fetter! 
You gorge the brute who turns the mill, 
He only grinds the better. 
The serf will strip 
Beneath the whip, 
And labor faster, faster— 
The hound will lick 
The scourging stick— 
But Saxons own no master. 


Now “ merrie England” starves—what then? 
Can rights be got by barter? 
Was ever Freedom won for men, 
Without full many a martyr? 
Faggot and stake, 
For our dear sake, 
Were clasped by sires before us. 
Our blood and sweat, 
Thank God! shall yet 


Free those our sweet wives bore us! 


Our fathers fled before the breeze, 
By blood-red tyrants hounded ; 
And there, a Pharos in the seas, 
The home of Freedom founded. 
Higher and higher, 
That glorious pyre 
Its world-wide ray is flinging. 
Thro’ night and storm 
It rears its form, 
Its tocsin sternly ringing! 


There Saxon, Norman, Celt and Gaul, 
Are equal with each other! 
The poorest yeoman of them all 
May call his ruler brother! 
There equal laws 
Make equal cause— 
No birthright there of sorrow! 
As they are—/ree! 
We yet shall be— 
Thank God! fast comes the morrow. c. 





* This was published in our December number. 
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MY YOUNG SCHOOLMATE. 
BY LILLA HERBERT. 


Arice M—— was a bright and joyous-hearted 
being, the child of wealth and luxury, the petted 
and caressed of all who knew her. She was very, 
very beautiful. Hers was that delicate, spiritual, 
yet radiant style of loveliness so rare on earth, 
and which never fails to win admiration and 
attention. Yet even had no beauty been hers 
Alice would have been just as tenderly loved, 
for she possessed in a singular degree the charm 
of manner, and by her winning ways all un- 
consciously took captive every heart that came 
within the sphere of her influence. Rich trea- 
sures of intellect were also hers, and youthful 
though she was, her mind was both well stored 
and cultivated. From her earliest childhood 
she had been remarkable for the nobleness of 
her character, her deep, earnest love of truth, 
and her scorn of aught that was mean or un- 
just. Alice was the light of our school-room. 
In the hour of study her example shed a halo 
over all around her—and during the time de- 
voted to recreation she was the life of the merry 
group, and the sound of her clear ringing laugh- 
ter fell like a burst of sweet music upon the ear. 

But alas! ‘‘death’s hand is ever upon earth’s 
fairest creations.”” Too soon the touch of the 
destroyer visited our sweet Alice M——, and 
there came a time when her usual seat was 
vacant, and we looked in vain for the glance of 
those soft, meek eyes. She was ill, we were 
told, but she would perhaps get better soon— 
and so we waited patiently for days—and days 
lengthened into weeks, and still Alice returned 
not to her accustomed place. At last we re- 
ceived the intelligence that she had grown much 
worse, that she had a fearful cough, and was 
destined soon to fall a victim to consumption. 
Oh, the grief, the anguish of that hour! How 
many eyes that seldom wept were now dim 
with tears—how many young hearts that till 
then had been strangers to sorrow were now 
bowed to the earth with its weight! 

At first we could scarcely believe it possible 
that one who had so lately moved among us, 
was to be a member of our little band no more. 
But when we could at length fully comprehend 
the truth, it came upon us with almost over- 
whelming force. And perhaps of all, I felt 
most deeply—for Alice M—— had long been 
my most intimate-and favorite companion, and 
the thought that I was about to lose her forever 
wrung the innermost chords of my heart. And 
in my wild agony of woe I thought not of the 
fair home to which Alice was hastening—that 





home for which her pure and holy nature so 
well fitted her, in that glorious land ‘“ where 
the storm and the shadow cometh not.” I 
only remembered that I would never again 
listen to the music of that voice, never more 
meet the gaze of those speaking eyes, and 
hearken vainly for the sound of that light, soft 
footfall. 

Again there came intelligence from the inva- 
lid, and it was said that she had not many days 
to live—and at last we received a note, written 
in her own well known hand-writing, but so 
faint, so trembling, so illegible, that we could 
barely discern the words. She was very weak, 
she wrote, so weak that she could scarcely hold 
the pen in her hand, but she wished to write a 
few lines to us, that we might might know she 
still remembered and loved us all. She then 
told us that her dissolution was fast approach- 
ing, and begged us if we cared to see her once 
more ere she died, to come to her that after- 
noon. 

That little note was read by each one, and 
covered with tears and kisses—and at the ap- 
pointed hour we set forth on our visit to Alice. 

As we entered the apartment we beheld Alice 
M—— reclining upon a couch, her fair head 
propped up with pillows. She was very thin, 
and the blue swelling veins could be plainly 
traced upon that snowy brow—but her cheek 
was crimsoned with a deep fiush which con- 
trasted fearfully with the marble skin, while 
her eyes were strangely brilliant. 

As her gaze fell upon the familiar forms of 
her schoolmates, her head sank heavily back 
upon its resting-place, and for a few seconds 
Alice covered her face with her hands, while 
her slight frame shook with emotion. But at 
length with an effort she calmed herself and 
motioned her companiens to draw nearer. One 
by one they approached the bedside and took 
that emaciated hand tenderly within their own. 
Alice drew each form close to her heart—pres- 
sed her lips to their forehead many times— 
whispered a few faltering words of farewell, 
and then gave one long, last lingering glance 
into each loved face, as though she would im- 
print their features more strongly upon her 
memory. And as they turned away, that little 
chamber was filled with the sound of mourning: 
half smothered sobs and broken exclamations, 
that would burst forth despite all efforts to re- 
strain them. 

One by one they then passed from the apart- 
ment, and when I had beheld them all depart, 
with an earnest desire to see Alice alone, I 


again glided softly into the room. Her face 
was buried in the pillows, and I knew that she 
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was weeping; but as Ib pronounced her name 


she turned toward me. THE LADY MARY. 

Ae tethae no hopenone Ob sal SY whe. ann 62 StEPUeRe. 
* Alice is there no hope—none? Oh, say 
you will not die—say that you will still be wit SRAELSA, f- , 


me, for I cannot, cannot lose you!” 


Sh: R ; ‘ 
Qh! Lilla,” ‘she replied, ‘aud ber voles was | ame fell around her like a cloud, a lurid cloud of rain, 
; 


And her fevered heart beat never with its unchained 


full of emotion, “do not speak thus to me—do pulse again. 


not make me wish to live. Till to-day I deemed 
that I was resigned to my fate—but now that I Tuart huge pile of buildings so massively ir- 
have seen you all, I feel that it is very hard to { regular in its architecture was an ancient and 


part from those I love, forever !”’ proud appendage to the earldom of Shrewsbury. 
And as she spoke again her head was bowed, It was a castellated pile, and its rugged walls 
and her frame convulsed with anguish. bore many a rude trace of those times when a 


For some moments there was silence in the } baron of England was the monarch of his own 
apartment—during which Alice grew calmed, } domain, and chief of his own people. Far back 
and she clasped her hands tightly together while ; into the middle ages, had its foundations been 
her lips moved as though in prayer. When she laid, and, though each century had contributed 
again looked up there was not a single trace of ; to its strength and magnificence, the original 
agitation visible on her countenance. ‘ building had never been suffered to fall into ruin, 

‘Do not mourn for me,” she said, pressing 5 and at the time of our story was inhabited like 
my hand affectionately within her own—do } the rest. Indeed, though the outer fortifications 
not mourn, dearest Lilla. It was very wrong > had long been swept away, the keep; while it 
to repine as I did just now—but that is over, ; retained all the massive strength of its Norman 
and I feel that I shall be happier, oh! far hap- origin, had reeeived many a rich embellishment 
pier, in the land whither I am going.” ; from the architects who had fashioned the more 

*¢But oh! Alice,” I exclaimed in broken ac- modern portions of the structure. It still contain- 
cents, ‘I shall miss you from my side so sadly. ; ed apartments in perfect repair, and, though 
There will be one less to love me—and that one } somewhat more gloomy, quite as comfortable , 
the dearest and best of all!?? ’ as those of the lighter and more recently built 

« One less to love you here on earth, portions of the castle. A beautiful aud rugged 

One more to watch in Heaven,” old tower was that keep, flanked by its four 

- 4 t Ns } symmetrical turrets, once crowned by a noble 

murmured Alice, wie &, apaiont amile oyer- ; battlement that overlooked the whole country 
oeornd her face. ‘Yes, Lilla,’? she continued, scound. : Trae, it: was: battered and wotn. dy 
if it be allowed me there—and I hope and | the elements, but every grace that profuse foilage 
ink & wil--I, will etill wateh, over. yom, at and clinging vines can give was flung around its 
OFe all who have loved, me here. And you— ; grim old age. Time, while it seamed and sear- 
you will often think of me, will you not 1” ed its rude front, had also gathered a mantle of 

}.n0gld. not seply, for gay. heart wpe soo fall flowers and blossoms around it.- Ivies clung in 
for, niterance-—bet as I gased upon that pale, | a thousand massive wreaths from turret to tur- 
sweet face I could not help thinking how many rét, and tich mosses which time ‘and nature, 
mirage, it amt pave coat, djing. arn on gave blending harmoniously together, had been cen- 
wpa hope. of. life, ana lnprned to, sxlyalt with turies in weaving over the old tower, threaded 
ont © asaes M6 on will of ber Maher. ; its seams and furrows in a mass of fantastic 

Afton, thie. interview, newer agnia saw. Alice tracery, green as emerald and delicate as frost- 
alive. The next day her spirit took its upward } | 


flight, and when I for the last time went to look There had formerly been a moat about the 


wpee ber, the “— ber consh, castle, but it was now only a pleasant hollow, 
‘Praise for the dead who leave us when they part, $ lined with thick turf. A rivulet of sweet, pure 
Such hope as she hath left,—the pure in heart!” water, scarcely largely than one of those tiny 


streams that follow a spring shower in the moun- 
tains, ran along the bottom, gushing in and out, 
CHILDREN WITH RABBITS. through a world of violets and golden cowslips, 
: i i i d, in 

How slight a thi ill gi : that took brightness from its moisture, and, 
In fom ohhcrag hore f see the spring season, left a purplish and golden 


Alas! with manhood cares will come, track all along the shallow channel. 
And smiles give place to tears. B. F. T. The other portions of the castle varied in 
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architecture from the pure and massive Norman 
to that elaborate Gothic, which seems to have 
almost reached perfection in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The whole pile was bathed to the very 
walls by agforest of huge old oaks that spread far 
and wide in every direction. So all its magni- 
ficent proportions were dressed over with foliage, 
and softened down into an aspect of calm and 
imposing grandeur, tranquil, luxuriant, rich with 
associations of past ages, and fresh with the 
most bountiful growth of nature. 

- There was a chamber in the grim ol:1 keep, 
high up its loftiest story, with which our readers 
should be made familiar. Taking its form from 
the tower, it was circular in shape, but received 
an irregular and motley construction from the 
turrets, whose interior was thrown into it by 
deep arches elaborately ornamented and hung 
with drapery. When the drapery was down, 
these arches took the appearance of four superb 
Gothic windows, chording off the perfect circle 
of the room with the less imposing casements in 
the wall. But when it was withdrawn—when 
the tinted light was allowed to pour in through 
those turret recesses, the whole apartment took 
an aspect of picturesque grandeur difficult to 
describe. In each recess was a window corres- 
ponding with the inner arch in everything but 


~~ 


blocks of ermine, and edged with crimson cloth, 
heavily embroidered in gold, lay before the bed ; 

all these rich objects took new brilliancy 
ttm the light that streamed over them through 
the stained windows. 

In another recesss stood a bath, chiselled from 
black marble, with a strip of crimson velvet 
sweeping over it. The third was devoted to 
musical instruments, and a large reading chair, 
with a circular desk standing before it, on which 
lay two or three books ; one, bound in snow-white 
vellum and clasped with pearl, lay open, as if 
some one had suddenly abandoned its perusal. 
The fourth recess was occupied by a steep spiral 
Stair-case that, opening to each story in the 
tower, terminated upon the lofty battlement. 
The centre room of this splendid apartment 
when the nooks were all closely draped, received 
its light only through the various loop-hole win- 
dows that had been sunk deep into the tower 
wall since its foundation. The compartments 
between the draped arches were painted in 
glowing historical pictures; a tapestry carpet 
covered two thirds of the floor, and three or four 
massive chairs, each with its foot-stool, stood 
about. 





? 
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We have described this tower chamber as it 
existed in the fifteenth century on a lovely spring 


size. Originally.of the chaste lancet shape, ; morning, when Lady Mary Talbot, its beautiful 


these windows had been mullioned and crotchet- 
ed by a later chisel, and the glass was gorgeous 
with a rich gold tinge blended with that exquisite 
searlet so long lost to modern artists. 

Four of these turret nooks surrounded the 
chamber. In one was a bed, covered with 
azure satin, delicately wrought with silver. 
The pillows were of white silk, and stuffed with 
doves’ feathers; sheets of pure linen peeped 
from beneath the azure counterpane, like the 
edges of a cloud sleeping on the deep blue of a 
summer sky; and across the same fart of the 
bed lay a quilt of snow-white ermine, lined with 
crimson silk. The bedstead was of ebony, low 
upon the ground, and in form somewhat like the 
present French style—for, strange as it may 
seem, that had been the fashion of a preceding 
age. The workmanship of this bedstead was a 
marvel of art; sunk, like mosaic, into the black 
and shining wood, was a tracery of blood-red 
coral, veining it through and through like the 
clouds and stripes that are found in an agate. 

A table of the same costly material, and inlaid 
after a like fashion, stood within the recess, and 
upon it was a golden posset cup, with a leopard, 
spotted with jewels; crouching on the lid; beside 
this were several crystal essence bottles, full of 
fiower-water. 

A rug of martins’ fur, sewed with alternate 


; 





occupant, had left it in order to seek the fresh 
morning air on the battlements above. Scarcely 
had she gone when a door in the story below 
opened, and a lady just advanced beyond the 
middle period of life, but with a haggard and 
worn look upon a face that had once been 
exceedingly beautiful, came up the stair-case. 
Her step was languid as if her physical strength 
had been impaired from lack of exercise, if not 
from absolute illness. She paused at the door 
of Lady Mary’s bower-room, and her already 
pale face become a shade whiter as she turned 
the latch and went in. 

Some strong emotion seemed to overwhelm 
her as she looked around the apartment—strong 
but bitter, for, as she sunk into a chair and 
glanced slowly from one object to another, an 
expression of cold and passionless loathing came 
upon her countenance, which grew more and 
more definite all the time ae remained within 
the room. 

It was not long, however, for after a moment 
given to what seemed bitter reflections, she 
arose and entered the recess which we have 
mentioned as containing musical instruments 
and a reading desk. Seeing the open book, she 
gave an uneasy glance around, and, stepping 


back, went hastily across the room, and sweep- » 


ing the drapery from before the bed looked into 
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the recess. Finding no one there, she turned 
toward the bath recess, and lifted the crimson 
curtains that fell in a tent over it, letting outa 
cloud of perfume into the chamber, for the bath 
hdd not yet been emptied of the scented waters in 
which Lady Mary had bathed her delicate limbs 
that morning. After satisfying herself that no 
one was in the room, the singular visitor re- 
turned qnce more to the reading desk, and seat- 
ing herself in the chair, put her hand beneath 
the carved work, and apparently touched some 
hidden spring, for a wreath of oak leaves and 
arrows, carved around the edge, fell back, ex- 
posing a secret drawer, in which were some 
papers, a golden tablet, and a miniature picture 
set in brilliants. At first she seemed to shrink 
from looking upon the portrait, and thrust it 
hurriedly between two packages of the letters. 
Then a stern smile at her own weakness crossed 
her lips, and turning the face uppermost, she 
fixed her dark eyes unflinchingly upon it, while 
her breath came slower and slower, and her still 
white teeth gradually set against each other, 
giving the lips a stern and almost fierce expres- 
sion. After thus testing her powers of endu- 
rance, for the sight of that face certainly awoke 
no tender emotions, she thrust the picture, the 
tablets, and the letters into the bosom of her 
dress, and, after closing the secret drawer, went 
forth with a firmer step, as if some artificial 
strength had been given to a form evidently 
much enfeebled. 

She paused.a moment on the stairs and seemed 
to hesitate, then turning she slowly mounted to 
the battlement. Why did she pause thus sud- 
denly? Why did those thin, white ‘hands cling 
to the rough stone work, as if some one had 
stricken her with a blow? Could that clear, 
ringing laugh, so full of merry youth, that 
reached her from the ramparts above, have 
affected the lady thus? True, she was very 
feeble, and now that the light lay full upon her 
face it revealed many a record of those passions 
that consume the springs of life in their fierce 
struggle. But that rich and boyish laugh had 
nothing in it to agitate a human frame as hers 
was shaken. It seemed as if she would never 
gather strength again, and it was full three 
minutes before she attempted to move. Then 
she mounted the few steps that remained and 
stood upon the battlements. 

Beautiful was the picture that presented itself 
from those grim old walls. A rich, undulating 
country sweeping, away to the horizon, two or 
three hamlets of considerable size, with several 
large stone houses of greater pretension stat- 
tered among the sloping hills, composed a Jand- 
scape that few scenes in England could equal. 

Vou. X.—4 
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But the person whom we have accompanied 
to the battlements had no eye for the beauties of 
this quiet scene: the moment her foot touched 
the stone pavement she paused abruptly, and 
stood in contemplation of a group that occupied 
an angle opposite. 

All unconscious of the dark,eyes that were 
‘bent upon them, sat two young girls. One who 
seemed to be some five or six years the elder, 
was leaning against a buttress, with a huge 
volume spread out bofore her. The book was 
embossed with knobs of silver, and its heavy 
clasps fell loose against the rough stone work, 
giving forth a tinkling sound every time the fair 
student moved or even turned overaleaf. The 
volume was illuminated, and every page pre- 
sented a picture gorgeous with rich colors, and 
almost large enough to be framed for a cabinet. 
The girl who held the book seemed to be musing 
over its pages rather than admiring them. As 
she bent downward her long black tresses flowed © 
over her shoulder upon the volume. 

The face thus half shaded, though not per- 
fectly regular, was fall of intellectual beauty. 
There was even something of softness in it when 
the eyes were cast upon the volume, and the 
long lashes drooped low over them; but her 
complexion was dark, and her cheeks had bnt 
little color, save. at times when passion of any 
kind sent a sort of lightning glare into them. 

With one arm resting on the fair student’s 
shoulder, and holding back the tresses that ob- 
structed her view of the book with a small 
hand, white and dimpled at the joints like that 
of an infant, was that other lovely creature. 
She was younger, as I have said, than her com- 
panion, like her in the profusion of her raven 
tresses, and in a certain graceful habit of person 
which young females, living much together, are 
apt to obtain in common, but here the resem- 
blance ceased, for about the Lady Mary Talbot 
was a glow of radiant innocence and beauty, 
such as only belongs to the pure and healthy 
joyousness of childhood. At fifteen Mary was 
inexperienced and artless as a child of ten years 
old. Her complexion was of that soft pearly 
white that glows upon the leaf of a japonica, 
while her cheeks were fresh and bright as a half 
open moss rose. Her tresses too had that soft, 
purplish bloom upon them which seemed like 
the atmosphere of a picture, to soften the strong 
contrast between their blackness and the snow 
of her forehead. Her large, almond shaped eyes 
were not entirely black, except when she was a 
little excited. In repose they partook of a rich 
mist-like brown, that relieved them from the 
sharp brilliancy which renders a black eye often 
severe and unfeminine. 
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This young creature had evidently joined in 
the merriment that had so affected the person 
whom we have followed to the battlement, for 
her cheeks, that dimpled naturally, were bright 
with a roguish smile, and her sweet mouth had 
a tremulous gracefulness about it that threatened 
every instant to break into a laugh. 

Lady Mabel, for thus was the woman titled 
whose movements we have been noticing, cast 
a single glance upon the two girls, and then 
turned her eyes with a sort of wild scrutiny 
upon a youth who stood against an abutment 
of the rampart, with a fragment of vellum lying 
upon the stone work before him. Upon this rude 
scrap he had drawn a spirited outline of the two 
girls who had unconsciously grouped themselves 
in a position well calculated to excite a genius, 
ever restlessly in search of the beautiful. 

‘Ah, Lady Mary—Lady Mary—you have 
spoiled my whole design by driving Bruce 
away,” the youth was saying—*‘ see how crest 
fallen the poor fellow looks,’’ and the young 
artist pointed with his pencil toward a fine 
stag hound who had slunk to the other side 
of the battlement, and, with his fore paws out, 
seemed meditating a leap toward his mistress, 
whose rejection of his caresses gave rise to the 
laugh that Lady Mabel had heard. Encouraged 
by his voice the hound sprang forward. 

‘Back, back!’? cried the fair girl, starting 
from her half recumbent position over the 
book, and darting away with a pretty affecta- 
tion of terror. The dog made a leap after her, 
and bounded by her ringlets: she ran directly 
against Lady Mabel. Recoiling a pace back 
she swept the tresses from before her eyes with 
both hands, and a look of real affright sent the 
color from her cheeks. Her large eyes dilated, 
and she slowly drew back with her hands still 
uplifted, pace after pace, till she reached her 
companion. This young person still bent over 
the volume, apparently unconscious of a new 
intrusion, and only betraying some annoyance 
at the increased noise by a slight contraction of 
her brow. 

‘Look up, Eleanor—look up,’? whispered 
. Mary, winding her arm around the student’s 
neck—*“‘see, it is the Lady Mabel—speak to 
her!” 

The young girl thus addressed looked up, and 
with a faint exclamation of surprise shook off 
her companion’s arm. Closing the book with a 
suddenness that made the clasps ring upon the 
stone work like a bell, she stepped forward with 
a demeanor full of gentle sympathy and offered 
her arm to the new comer. 

Dear lady, it joys me to know that you are 
well enough to leave that gloomy chamber for 








once,”’ she said caressingly: ‘this sweet spring 
air will do you good !”? 

The lady did not answer, but kept her eyes 
upon the youth, and after regarding him fixedly 
for the duration of ten seconds perhaps, she 
moved toward a remote angle of the battle- 
ments, and sat down. 

“You breathe quick, lady—the fatigue of 
mounting to this place has been too much for 
you? Shall I go down to the keep’s well and 
obtain a cup of water ?’? 

*T am not ill: I want no water,” said the 
lady, at length seeming all at once aroused to 
the consciousness that some one was addressing 
her. ‘Tell me,” she continued, and her black 
eyes were turned for an instant from the youth 
to the young girl who bent over her with so 
much solicitude. ‘Who is that youth? How 
come he here? I thought this tower had been 
long since held sacred to the females of Lord 
Shrewsbury’s family !”? 

* Speak lower, dear lady; I beseech you speak 
lower. It is a guest sent to Lord Shrewsbury’s 
care by the king’s command.” 

“It is—” Here the girl lowered her voice to 
whisper— 

It is the young Duke of Richmond!” 

*‘Richmond—there is no such dukedom!”? 
muttered the lady, still with her eyes fastened 
on the youth, “from whom does he inherit his 
title ?” 

Before she could receive an answer the youth 
took his drawing from the buttréss, and came 
forward leading Mary Talbot by the hand. 

** Ah, Mistress Eleanor,” he said, with grace- 
ful frankness. ‘‘ Your retreat has completed the 
ruin of my poor sketch: from the Lady Mary I 
expected nothing better. She and Bruce were 
in league against me from the first !—but that 
you, my sole hope and dependence, should cut 
off your own winsome head after this fashion is 
too much,” and holding up the parchment, the 
lad exhibited a faithful outline of Lady Mary 
and the hound with his paw on her shoulder 
looking gravely over to a huge volume, near 
which was the drapery and form of another 
figure, but without head. 

The young person thus addressed answered 
him only with a constrained smile, and glanced 
uneasily toward the Lady Mabel, who seemed 
greatly thrilled by his approach, and absolutely | 
gave a start as his voice, so silvery and ringing, 
fell upon his ear. 

The youth seemed chilled. by his reception 
and turned to Mary, but her cheek had not yet 
resumed its rose, and a look of perplexity, almost 
of affright, was in her eyes as she turned them 
from him to the Lady Mabel. 




















All at once this singular woman threw off the 
stiffness and austerity of demeanor that had at 
first rendered her manner almost repulsive, and 
though no presentation had taken place, she ad- 
dressed the youth. There was a sort of gentle } 
dignity in her air, courtly and becoming to ber , 
more advanced age: and the smile that flitted 
across her lips was beautiful. 

“Let me look at your drawing, young gen- 
tleman,” she said, reaching forth her hand— 
“ill health has kept me a recluse for many } 
years, but there was a time when I knew some- ; 
thing of the arts.” ‘ 

**Nay, then, my poor scrap will give you but } 
little pleasure. I have much love of the art, but 
am lacking in skill. You will but smile at my 
awkwardness!” said the youth, diffident as most 
men are of real ability. 

Lady Mabel took the sketch which the young 
artist held out half reluctantly, and seemed to 
examine it with no inexperienced eye. But 
directly she changed her glance from the parch- 
ment to the glowing face, which was turned 
rather anxiously toward her, and began to pe- 
ruse that as if it had been a work of art as in- 
capable of feeling as the parchment in her hand. 
The scrutiny seemed to awake some strange and 
painful emotion. That look of loathing, for it was 
something more contemptuous than hate, which 
had marked her features while gazing on the 
miniature, again revealed itself. Richmond was 
a bold lad, but that look made him shrink back 
uneasily. 

You are not pleased with my rude limning, 
madam,” he said, in a tone of deep mortifica- 
tion, while the color mounted to his temples. 
In truth, I am ashamed of it, but it shall soon 
be.food for the winds.” 

The youth held out his hand, and then the 
Lady Mabel turned her eyes from his face to 
the parchment again, with a faint smile at her 
absent-mindedness. 

‘Forgive me, I had forgotten the sketch,” 
she said in a low voice, that for the moment 
was peculiarly sweet and thrilling. ‘ Yet it is 
not strange that I should be lost in wonder at 
this marvellous power in one of noble family. 
The arts have usually been confined to church- 
men.” ‘ 

‘It was of a churchman that I obtained the 
rude skill that you seem pleased to approve, 
lady,”? replied the youth, with a sudden revul- 
sion of, feeling—* still though of the church, he 
was noble.” , 

* Indeed—may I inquire his name?” said the ; 
lady. ‘He has proved himself an apt teacher.” 

“In this as in all things else,” replied the 
boy, with a frank smile. “TI do believe if the 
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cardinal were ignorant of any art or science on 
earth, he would straightway acquire it.” 

‘* The cardinal !” repeated Lady Mabel—“ the 
cardinal. There is but one so remarkable for his 
acquirements— Wolsey.”’ 

** And it is of Wolsey I am speaking,” said the 
youth, casting a bright glance af Mary Talbot, 
who was beginning to recover from her first dis- 
may, and returned his look with a half timid 
smile. 

‘The Cardinal Wolsey, thy preceptor in the 
arts,”? exclaimed Lady Mabel in a raised voice : 
‘‘why he is prime minister to the king !”’ 

‘Therefore the better reason that he should 
have thrown away a little time upon the king’s 
son,”? was the laughing reply. 

Lady Mabel started up, crushing the scrap of 
parchment in her fingers: she turned a wild look 
from Eleanor to the youth, then reaching forth 
her arm she drew the maiden to her side and 
circled her close. Even the young persons gazing 
upon her could see that she was making a ter- 
rible effort to force back some powerful emotion ; 
and it was nearly a minute before she spoke. 
When she did find voice it was stern, but with 
a perceptible tremor, not of tenderness, shaking 
its deep tones. 

Catharine of Arragon has no son!” she said. 

A flood of crimson deluged the boy’s face, and 
his blue eyes flashed. 

* Madam—it cannot be unknown to you that 
—that,”’ the youth broke off abruptly and turned 
away, for tears started to his eyes, and he was 
ashamed of them. After a moment he turned 
again, fire and tears still sparkling in his dark 
orbs, and with defiance on his open brow. 
“Madam, had I been in armor upon those 
battle fields where my mother’s ancestors died 
for the Plantagenets, my shield might have 
saved me this cruel questioning. For there 
would have emblazoned the bar sinister which 
my royal sire has flung across the Tudor arms.” 

These words were spoken with bitter energy, 
which told how deeply the mother’s shame rank- 
led in the son’s heart. The moment they were 
uttered he turned abruptly and strode across the 
battlement, his breast heaving with a vain effort 
to subdue the emotions aroused by that cruel 
woman. She saw it all: his indignant shame, 
his keen sensitiveness; and yet she followed him. 

‘What more would you have, lady ?”’ cried 
the boy, turning sharply as he felt her hand 
upon his arm. 

“Thy mother—who was thy mother?’ said 
Lady Mabel, and the stormy face of that hand- 
some youth was gentle compared to the colot- 
less passion in hers. : 

The Lady Taillefois is in her grave, tady— 
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what would you with her ashes?” and shaking 
loose the pale fingers clenched upon his arm, the 
youth plunged down the turret stairs. 

“Tt is as I thought,” muttered Lady Mabel, 
while her hand dropped heavily down upon the 
worn velvet of her robe, and after a fit of deep 
musing which lasted several moments, she also 
disappeared in the turret stair-case, leaving the 
two girls alone upon the battlement. 

Ts it not strange that she should have left 
her room on this morning of all others in the 
year ?”? whispered Mary, drawing timidly toward 
her companion. ‘ Poor Henry Fitzroy! how her 
questions must have wounded him.” 

**And yet he knows who his parents are— 
better open shame than ignorance, which brings 
the suspicion of shame,”’ replied the young per- 
son thus addressed, whose pale face and trem- 
bling lips bespoke some interest in the scene 
more deep and painful than common sympathy 
could have excited. 

“Nay, nay, dear friend, I did not think my 
words could give a pang here!”’ cried Lady Mary 
caressingly : ‘come, let us leave the battlements, 
this day that begun so bright seems to have set in 
gloomily for us. All, even Bruce, is beginning 
to Jook uncomfortable.”’ 

Eleanor did not seem to heed these gentle 
endeavors to soothe her. She even shook off 
the arm which Mary had flung around her, and 
sat down upon a projecting buttress, silent and 
moody. 

Distressed and every way unhappy, Mary Tal- 
bot lingered a moment near the strange girl, and 
then calling to Bruce in a low voice, she moved 
toward the ramparts and looked over, while one 
hand rested upon the neck of the hound, as if 
afraid that he too would forsake her. 

As her eyes roved over the beautiful land- 
scape spread out like a map at her feet, they 
fell upon a group of horsemen winding down 
the hills that gently sloped from the western 
horizon. At this sight her young heart leaped 
with an instinctive sense of the presence most 
beloved. Instinctive it must have been, for in 
that extreme distance the keenest eye on earth 
could have distinguished no sign by which the 
coming horsemen might have been recognized. 

There she stood—that lovely young creature 
—her cheeks kindling and her bosom throbbing, 
till the robe of crimson satin that covered it rose 
and fell like a wave touched by the ruddy sun- 
set. Still she spoke no word to her moody com- 
panion, though her glance now and then turned 
upon the intelligent eyes of the hound that were 

ted to her face, and absolutely seemed to 
righten in contemplation of the joy that glowed 
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Sweet Mary Talbot was not ashamed that the 
dog should witness the delicious tumult of her 
feelings, and yet his sagaciou’ glance turned 
upen her so perseveringly, could not help but 
deepen the rose on her cheek, while her little 
hand trembled like a bird upon his arched neck 
—trembled with joyous expectation, pure and 
gentle as the wind that shakes the delicate bell 
of a wild flower. 

At last the sweet thrill of expectation deep- 
ened into certainly, and forgetful of all that had 
passed in the morning, Lady Mary turned to her 
companion. What a contrast was her face, all 
radiant with smiles, to the compressed lip and 
clouded brow of Eleanor Howard! Both were 
young—both were beautiful—and yet how dif- 
ferent would have been the impression conveyed 
by those two beings. One was a rose-bud shel- 
tered by its own delicate moss, with the light 
and dew of morning upon it. The other a rose 
also, but with a worm at its core eating away 
all its perfume and freshness. 

‘Dear Eleanor, give me joy—give me joy; 
he is coming—he has just passed the Druid 
well,’ cried Mary Talbot. 

‘Who is coming?” said Eleanor, starting 
from her reverie, while a crimson flash shot 
across her cheek ; and, turning to the ramparts, 
she looked toward the Druid well. Her recog- 
nition of the coming visitors was accompanied 
by emotions far more turbulent than those that 
had thrilled the pure heart of Mary Talbot. 
But Eleanor had learned self-control ; and, after 
regarding the horsemen a few moments, she 
simply observed, 

* Ah! I see!” and taking lady Mary’s arm, 
she hurried from the battlements. 

« Why do you pause ? he will be here before 
we have time to reach the postern,”’ she said, 
striving in vain wholly to subdue her impa- 
tiience, as Mary stopped by the door of her 
bower room, and appeared disposed to enter it. 

*‘ Indeed, I dare not go forth to meet him. It 
would be unmaidenly,” said Mary; and the 
struggle between her inclination and the pure 
modesty of her nature brought a flood of rosy 
blushes to her face. ‘* Besides, besides—how 
can I appear before him thus with this milk-maid 
color, and these ringlegts blown about like the 
broken tendrils of a vine? Go you, dear Eleanor, 
and send up my tiring maidens as you pass. 
What would be forward in a betrothed lady, is 
right and proper in one that has no such ties, 
and no fear of these silly blushes that betray the 
heart so! Go, Eleanor, and come to me anon, 
to say if he inquires after me. I would not go 
down till then !”? 

“ Mary held up the drapery that concealed the 
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entrance to her bower room as she spoke, and ; When my pride has been humble dby depend- 


its crimson shadows fell softly around her small 
symmetrical form. For the moment, her exqui- 
site beauty, and the radiant joy that lighted it 
up, gave her the look of a Hebe retiring to slum- 
ber upon a couch of roses, hidden somewhere in 
that luxurious recess. 

And Eleanor! why were her tremulous lips 
pressed so convulsively together ? why did that 
look of dislike, bitter and yet concealed with so 
much care, till she was quite alone, break over 
her face, as the curtain fell between her and that 
happy young creature? Was she the serpent, 
ready to steal to that rose couch, and sting the 
Hebe as she slept,—she who had been the foster- 
child of that lordly house? With a cold and 
repulsive manner, Eleanor gave Lady Mary’s 





orders to a tiring woman, whom she met on her ; 
way to that portion of the castle inhabited by 
its lord, which was connected with the keep by } 


a stone gallery, seldom crossed save by the 
ladies of the household and their personal at- 
tendants, This accomplished, she was proceed- 


building, when she encountered the young Duke 


ence, she has felt for me—given me kindness— 
counsel,—nay, I solemnly believe, more of ten- 
derness than any other person on earth. With 
all others, the heiress of this domain is the only 
object deemed worthy of a thought. The Lady 
Mabel, perhaps because she is heyself a depend- 
ant, has alone lavished affection that does not 
humilate, on the orphan girl.” 

Eleanor spake with energy,—even with bit- 
terness; and this was so unusual with her, that, 
for a time, young Richmond forgot his own 
annoyance in wonder at a degree of emotion 
that seemed as singular as it was uncalled for. 

* Nay, fair Mistress, I did not think to move 
you thus. But even the name of this dark lady 
seems destined to raise a storm wherever it is 
used; I will e’en seek what information I want 
of the Earl.” 

**T should advise not,” said Eleanor, more 


; calmly. ‘The Earl brooks no questioning on 
; the subject of Lady Mabel; so it were best to 
; let her existence pass from your mind; she is 
ing to her own chamber within the modern } 


{ may see. 


of Richmond walking moodily up and down the | 
hall, throngh which she was obliged to pass. ; 
The youth broke off his walk, and came up to | 


her; the agitation that had driven him from the 


battlements was still visible in his face, and his ; 
‘ rupted what more she might have said, and she 

‘I pray you, Mistress Eleanor, tell me who ‘ 
was the stranger woman that came upon us so } 
like a rude ghost, while we were all happy to- ‘ 
: left him. 
have some good reason for questions-which no } 
man in my father’s kingdom had dared to pro- ‘ 


voice faltered a little. 


gether on the old keep; methinks she should 


pound after a like fashion !” 


< 


Eleanor hesitated, and seemed to be consider . ’ 


ing how she sheuld answer. 

* Indeed, I scarcely know,” she said, at last; 
‘the Lady Mabel has been an inmate of the 
castle since I can remember; but of her history 
I know absolutely nothing, and this is the first 
time in my life that I have ever seen her delibe- 
rately seek the company of a stranger. She sel- 
dom leaves her room, and less frequently the 
tower. Her conduct this morning could not 


have been more surprising to you than it was ; 


to us.” 

* And is this all you know of her dark lady- 
ship ?”? said Richmond, in a dissatisfied tone. 

‘Not quite all,” replied Eleanor; and there 
was a strange mingling of tenderness and rancor 
in her voice. ‘I know that to this person— 
strange and austere as she may be to others—I 
am indebted for the eal sympathy that has 
been extended to sof tilienaes in this castle. 

4* - 





but a helpless rec! use—not happy, as your Grace 
If her questions were abrupt, is there 
no excuse for that in her total seclusion from 
society? I pray your Highness cast all thoughts 
of her from your mind: it is not probable that 
she will ever cross your path again.” ‘ 
The sound of horses entering the court inter- 


added, with some appearance of haste, 
**T had forgotten; visitors are at the portal, 
and the Earl not yet made aware of it ;”” and she 


** Thank Heaven! we'shall have some amuse- 
ment now,” exclaimed Richmond, turning to a 
window, and looking down into the court. “Ha! 
I should know that livery! George! old friend, 
thou art thrice welcome!”? And, forgetful of all 
his previous annoyance, the young Duke hurried 
down to the court, eager to welcome the new 
comers.* (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


* Entered According to Act of Congress in the 
Southern District of New York, by Edward Stephens, 
in the year 1847. ‘ 
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My Jessie is sportive, my Jessie is fair; 

Like sunniest gold are the waves of her hair! 
Her voice is as soft as the murmur afar 

Of a fountain that twinkles and sings to the star! 
My Jessie is happy, for Jessie is good : 

Who ever in anger her kisses withstood ? 

I know she is mortal, but think her divine: 

Oh! welcome the morrow when Jessie is mine! 
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A Batt. From the Frontispiece to Thompson's Country Dance, 1776. 


THE CHANGES OF FASHION. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 

Fasuron is proverbially a fickle goddess, but 
never has she been more so than during the past 
century. Our great grandmothers delighted in 
high-heeled shoes, enormous tonpees, and hoop 
petticoats; our grandmothers flourished “in im- 
mortal youth,” under robes with short waists. In 
our own day we have seen the reign of bishops’ 
sleeves and Dunstable bonnets: of tight sleeves 
and little coquettish hats: of low-necked dresses 
and high-necked dresses; of short cloaks, long 
cloaks, and now no cloaks at all. Old ladies } 
are still living who began life with their hair 


combed over a cushion on their head a foot } 
high, and after passing through all the grada- ; 


tions of tight curls, loose curls, long curls and 
short curls, are now finishing life with the same 
hair combed demurely down the side of their 
face and set off with a modest, Quaker like cap! 

A hundred years ago, that is in 1747, hoop 
petticoats and white powder worn in the hair 
were in all their glory. To fair complexions 
powder was a not inelegant accessory. It gave 
a brilliancy to blondes, only credible by those 
who have seen good pictures of that day. The 
influence of George III., was long exerted un- 
successfully against the custom of wearing pow- 
der; but finally the court practices prevailed, 
and powder was generally abandoned. 

»The hoop petticoat is a fashion now more 
than three hundred years old. It first made its 
appearance at the court of Charles V., Emperor 
of. Germany, who introduced it under the name 


of the guarda infanta. The hoop passed into 
; England and France toward the close of the 
$ sixteenth century. Anne Boleyn’s portrait re- 
ip resents her without a hoop: consequently it 
$ was at a later day that it became fashionable. 
Queen Elizabeth, however, is always painted 
i with a hoop. In her state dress this august 
> personage is a comical looking affair. Her 
: stomacher reaches nearly half way to her feet; 
; while her throat is buried in an immense ruff, 
like that of a ruff-necked pigeon. The hoop 
{ continued to be worn in England until the reign 
} of Charles I., whose good taste abolished it. 
$ At the same time it lost caste in France, after 
’ having been worn for nearly a century, and 
been the cause of supplanting the graceful cos- 
tumes designed by the great painter Titian for 
$ the court of Francis the First. 
All this time, however, the hoop retained its 
sway in Germany. It was again introduced 
into England after an exile of fifty years; but 
it did not get a footing in France for a consi- 
derable period later. The hoop came back to 
the court of England in 1668, with Mary, wife 
of William, Prince of Orange, who had worn it 
in Holland, where the fashion of the imperial 
court was followed. From this time, up to 
1747, the hoop continued to grow larger and 
larger. Louis XIV., for a long time, resisted 
its introduction at his court. But about 1713, 


when he was dining in public after the treaty 
of Utrecht, two English ladies dressed in little 
caps and enormous hoops, came to witness the 


royal ceremonial ; ig, te unknowingly pro- 
the king, and such 





voked more curiosity t 
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was the rush by the populace to get a sight of , 
them, that a riot like to have occurred in the 
presence of his majesty. The ladies, it is said, 
would have been crushed to death by the eager 
crowd if the attendants had not rushed out and 
brought them in safety within the rail of the 
king’s table. From that day the hoop became 
all the rage in France. < 

A lady in full dress, a century ago, was a 


we 


annexed cut, representing a belle of the year 


curious looking object, as may be seen by the 
1747. 





At that time, ladies’ gowns were made chiefly 
of satins and brocades; for it was some years 
later when crapes and similar light fabrics first ; 
came in fashion. A handsome dress often lasted ; 
half a life-time; it was only the very wealthy ° 
who could afford to replenis:: their wardrobes > 
frequently: persons in an ordinary rank of life 
wore coarser and more common stuffs, and every 
body’s station could be distinguished by his or 
her dress. For out of door costume, the ladies 
“wore coquettish little hats perched on one side 
of the head. The modern bonnet was then not 
yet invented. Indeed, to this day, it is only the 
women of the United States and England, with 
the females of the better classes in Europe, that 
wear bonnets: the peasantry of all other coun- 
tries have each a national head-dress to which 
they adhere, and even the grisettes of Paris wear 
caps and not bonnets. 

Twenty years later, that is in 1777, hoops 
were still worn in England. The ladies now, 
however, had got to using a most absurd head- 
dress. They had already increased the hoop to 
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such a size that, in going through an ordinary 
door, it was necessary to turn side-ways. They 
enlarged the cushion which they had been wear- 
ing for some years on the head, with the hair 
combed back over it; and enlarged it to such an 
extent that it often soared a foot into the air. 
Think what a looking object a bride must have 
been, dressed in the height of the then fashion, 


; standing on heels three inches tall, and towering 


twelve inches more with a steeple of curls on 
her head! The annexed cut represents the 


‘ fashion in 1777. 


In America, however, the fashions were some- 
what later, and in 1776 the more graceful cos- 


> tume of our first figure still continued to be worn. 


The hoop and the toupee had now, however, 
seen their best days. The taste of Marie An- 
toinette, the unfortunate queen of Louis XVI., 
who ascended the throne in 1774, revolted 
against the enormous hoops heretofore worn, 
and gradually diminished their size. In Eng- 
land, they held their place somewhat longer. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, had some time 
before banished them from his pictures: and in 
most of his portraits accordingly, the ladies are 
represented in flowing robes as sheperdesses, 
or other fancy characters. It is questionable 
nevertheless whether this was not an instance 
of the worst taste; Copley refused to follow this 
fashion; and certainly his women look all the 
better for the stately attire of their day. 

With tke French Revolution of 1789 came a 
rage for classic costumes. The beautiful wife 
of Tallien set the fashion in Paris, where she 
appeared with a loose flowing robe without any 
hoop whatever, bare arms, a short waist cinc- 
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tured by a girdle, hair dressed in a knot of curls 
on the back of the head, and the whole costume 
a la Greeque, like that of an antique statue. In 
the course of.twenty years fashions turned a 
complete somerset. Jn 1777, a lady in full dress, 
resembled in shape an enormous cabbage: in 
1797 she had shrunk to the stalk with all its 
leaves shorn away. In 1777,a fashionable lady 
could scarcely crowd her way along a modern 
hall: in 1797, she looked as if she could almost 
squeeze herself through the banisters. In 1777 
she was an inflated balloon: in 1797 she was 
a collapsed parachute. The waist, which had 
once been extravagantly long, was now absurdly 
short. People began to think at last that the 
ladies intended to have no waists at all, that 
waists were to be lost. A popular song of that 
day began, 
‘* Shepherd, have you seen my love?” 


A wag, in reference to the prevailing fashion, 
parodied it thus: 


‘* Shepherd have you seen my waist ?” 


The annexed cut represents the walking and 
evening costumes for 1797. They are taken 
from a London magazine of that period, ** The 
Lady’s Museum.” 


Since that period fashion has played a good 
many fantastic tricks; but the hoop has not 
recovered its ground, though occasionally the 
mode looks that way. Short waists, however, 
have gone to the “tomb of all the Capulets,’’ 
never we hope to be revived. We wish the 
old fashioned stomacher, with its stays would 


come into vogue again, as it would be an effec- 
tual check to tight lacing, a habit we fear not 
easy to banish, though the handsomest figures 
among our acquaintance belong to women who 
have never laced. 

Fickle as fashion seems, and really is, at least 
in civilized Europe and America, it originally 
has its beginning in convenience. Most of our 
costumes are derived from the peasantry of dif- 
ferent quartérs of the old world: the short cloak 
from the Irish girl, the gipsy hat from the Swiss, 
the laced boddice from Tyrol. All rude nations 
dress suitably to their climate; but the fashion 
appropriate in one place, when imitated by a 
Parisian modiste, becomes often ridiculous. Even 
the fashions proper for Paris, are not always pro- 
per for the United States. The bare arms and 
low-necked dresses, worn occasionally by the 
Parisian belles, are fertile of consumptions when 
imported into this country. 

What changes in fashion may be in store for us, 
who is prophet enough to tell? But we doubt if 
the next century will be as fertile in absurdities 
as the past. 





YOUTH. 


BY W. W. WILLSON. 


$ On! youth is a season of witching romances, 
Of tinsel-wrought visions and dreamy delight— 
When the spirit is rocked in a cradle of trances, 
And the day has its fictions as well as the night. 
A season of vaulting on fancy lent pinions 
To a firmament spangled with azure and gold, 
Of basking spell-fettered in beauty’s dominions 
Where scenes of enchantment are round us unroll’d. 


A Time when the fancies, all eager for capture, 
Oft spirit to dream-land—to phantasy’s bowers, | 
Where pleasures float on as on bright wings of rapture, 
And joy speeds the feet of the echoless hours; 
When clouds from the spirit lift lightly and airy, 
And the senses are rapt in oblivion’s spell, 
As sweet as in coral haunt slumbers the fairy, 
Or sea begirt Peri in Ocean’s deep cell! 


Like rays of the sunshine from wave to wave glancing, 
Resplendant and hoping, youth’s moments stream on! 
Like Boreal splendors from star to star glancing, 
By fanciful glories youth ever is won! 
When life is a web of mere gossamere, tinted 
With beautiful dyes which the rainbow assumes, 
When the gloom which a moment of care has imprinted 
The next ray of sunlight as brightly illumes. 


Oh! youth is of life the gay festival season 
When we drink from the chrystal vase nectar for wine, 
When the lightning of wit still intoxicates reason, 
And pleasure is Heaven and beauty divine! 
Youth’s banquet is rich and as wide as earth’s Eden, 
Spread out ’neath a gorgeous pavillion of blue; 
Where if shadowy guests ever enter unbidden 
In the jubile soon they ’Il be echoing too. 
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OUR FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


Many ladies having expressed a wish, during last } 
year, that we should get up a floral department for the 
new volume, we procured the assistance of a gentle- 
man but lately engaged in the business of a horticultu- 
ralist, who prepared for us an admirable and thorough 
essay on the subject in hand. In this article, concise 
and accurate directions are given for the management 
of all such plants as are usually cultivated in this count 
try, either in the parlor or in the garden. The essay 
might have been protracted to almost any length; but, 
we preferred, as our readers will, to have it at once 
concise and complete. The information is conveyed in 
the shape of a conversation, supposed to have occurred 
between a husband and wife. In order that the know- 
ledge imparted in this article may be as seasonable as 
possible, we shall publish it in four or five distinct 
parts. The first part will relate principally to bulbous 
roots, the second to spring flowers, the third to sum- 
mer ones, S&c., &c. Each part will appear a little in 
advance of the opening of the season to which it refers : 
the interim will be devoted to our “‘ Floral Dictionary,” 
and other matters.—EpirTors. 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


‘Were you not once a gardener, Charles?” 

‘“‘T was, Marian, and very fond too of my occupa- 
tion: indeed, it was a labor of love.” 

“Then you can assist me; will you?” 

“* Willingly. What shall I do for you?” 

“To be concise, Charles, I intend making a garden 
for our cottages, and wish some instructions. Our par- 
terre is a small one: teach me how to make the most 
of it.” 

*¢ When shall I begin?” 

“ When—let me see. What month is this—January ? 
Yes, it is January. Begin now.” 

‘But you can do nothing with a garden in January.” 

‘* Nevertheless, my plants will require attention.” 

“True. Well, your Camillias are beginning to 
bloom. They want nothing now but moderate supplies 

_of water; not too much, however, or they will drop 
their buds,—a consequence of decay at the root, in- 
duced by too much moisture. The same course of 
treatment must be pursued with your Daphnes, as well 
as some various bulbous roots, some Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissi, Jonquils, Crocus, and early Tulips, which are 
now beginning to expand their leaves. Whatever 
roses and other plants you may possess, showing buds, 
may be similarly treated. Not so, however, some Ge- 
raniums which are not. They should be very mode- 
rately supplied. And, Marian, always water your house 
plants in the morning. They have then the heat of the 
day to assist moisture which, if applied at night, 
would check their growth, and, repeated too frequently, 
cause them to shed their buds. Your Hyacinths, Tu- 
lips and Narcissi in glasses should have their water 
changed every three days. Rain water is better for 
forcing bulbs in glasses than any other; it contains 
nutriment. Some bulbs, too, as well as some 
pani Pots, should have occasional sun and air, but 
is should only be given about meridian, and never, 


except 6n a moderate day when the sun is out.” 
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“ And now for February ?” 

“February, will be a month of some importance. 
Your roses and geraniums will now require repotting. 
The best soil for roses of all kinds is a garden loam, to 
which, if heavy, a little sand may be added, with the 
addition of some well-rotted manure. Your camillias 
will now be in full bloom, and will continue so through- 
out March, if supplied with water as I have directed. 
So with the Daphnes. Your bulbs, too, require a con- 
tinuation of the same treatment. Your cacti and 
echiro-cacti will soon begin to exhibit their buds. 
They, too, must be watered, but not more than every 
otherday. The Poinsettia Pulcherima and Euphorbia 
Jacquiniflora, two of the most magnificent parlor plants, 
will also display their gorgeous blooms. 

“And now, pet, if you wish a pretty garden, you 
must commence your work out of doors. Whatever 
roses and other hardy shrubs have not been pruned 
heretofore, must be attended to now. Our grape-vines 
were trimmed in the fall; they require nocare. If you 
wish any additional shrubs, now is the time to plant 
them: later than this will be too late. Your annual 
flowers, too, your early and more tender ones, should 
now be sown. Had we a large garden, I should re- 
commend the making a hot-bed; but, as we have not, 
you had better sow the seeds of the prettiest in the 
house. They will do very nearly as well. The best 
sorts to sow now are the Amaranths, the Balsams, or 
Lady’s Slippers, Golden Bartorias, Calendrinas, Cock’s- 
comb, Clintonias, Mexican climbing Cobea, and Dah- 
lias; but you can obtain more beautiful varieties of 
these from their roots than from seed; Batchelor’s 
Buttons, cypress vines, Ice plants, Marmardina Bar- 
clayana,—this is a beautiful flowering vine, and 
covered with rich purple blossoms all summer; the 
Auriculas, Polyanthos, but the two latter are scarcely 
adapted to our climate; our summer heat is too great, 
and of too long continuandée; the plants almost invaria- 
bly die; besides, they do not flower until the second 
year; the Portulaccas, and the Schizanthi, the White 
Egg plant—a curious and pretty object in a garden— 
with the Shunbergias, Vincas, and Dinnias, fill up my 
list. All these should be sown either in pots, or, in 
what is better, shallow pans, from which they can more 
readily be transplanted to the parterre, and in which, 
until that time arrives, they will have more room to 
grow. The soil should be the same as that I have re- 
commended for your pot-roses, with a trifling additional 
quantity of sand. They should be sown too in lines, 
or, rather, to speak technically, in little drills. You 
will then be more easily able to distinguish them from 
the weeds, which will spring up around them. Every 
drill too should be marked with a little stake containing 
the name of the species. At first the pans containing 
the seeds should neither be exposed to the direct, nor 
to the continued rays of the sun: they crust the earth 
on the surface, made adhesive by the water, and assist 
to prevent the seed from properly germinating. <Ap- 
propos of watering seeds sown in this way, I have men- 
tioned. The best plan is to dip a stiff brush in a basin 
of water, and then to run your hand gently across it ; 
when its conterts will be precipitated on the surface 
of the earth delicately and almost imperceptibly as 
dew. This course is necessary, for all flower seeds 
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are delicate, and, as they are almost all sown within a 
half and the smallest within a quarter inch of the sur- 
face, they are easily capable of being dislodged from 
their position, and either sunk too deep in the earth, or 
brought too near, if not ov the surface; either of which 
accidents are dangerous, if not fatal to their successful 
vegetation.” 

** And my bulbous roots, that I planted out of doors— 
what of them ?” 

‘‘ Toward the last of the month, if the season be 
favorable, you may partially remove their covering of 
leaves. It is best, however, not to be too early.” 

“ And March?” 

“Oh! March, I will tell you of at another time.” 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


* *& * % People often fall into the error of 
naming too many children alike in the different branches 
of a family. We once knewa sept of Smiths, in which 
each brother had a son named John; and when these 
grew up, the neighbors had no other way to distinguish 
them, except by calling them Honest John, Swearing 
John, Thieving John, Lying John, and Lazy John.— 
The best part of the affair was, that the whole neigh- 
borhood pronounced Honest John the greatest scoundrel 
in the family. Every one has heard of the old lady 
who had a passion for the name of Anna, calling her 
girls, in succession, Mary Anna, Sarah Anna, &c., un- 
til she had exhausted her catalogue. When her last 


child was born, she called for a Dictionary, and looked ; 


down the columns until she come to Ipecachuana. 
“Ah!” says she, “that’s the Anna for me!” Some 
folks, too, have # contempt for honest, good old names, 
and aspire after the romantic. ‘“ La!” said a lady, the 
other day, “‘so you call call your infant Sara! i} 
call mine Wilhelmina.”” We knowa family, wliére the 
girls are named Araminta, Jessica, Angelina, Malvina, 
and Belvidere; and the boys delight in the high-sound- 
ing titles of Frederick, Augustus, Roderick, and Gus- 
tavus! This is but one remove from Pompey! 

* * * * It is better sometimes to re-peruse an 
old book than read a new one, especially if, as now, 
there is a dearth of readable novelties. We have just 
been looking over “ Eothen” again. It seems as fresh 
to us and brilliant as ever. Has the author exhausted 
himself, or shall we hear from him again? Here is a 
passage on the “ Dead Sea” that makes one perfectly 
shudder. In reading it, we realize what word-painting 
is, in the hands of an artist. ‘‘ Eothen’’ did not write 
this with a dash. 

*<T went on, and came near to the waters of Death; 
they stretched deeply into the southern desert, and be- 
fore me, and all around, as far away as the eye could 
follow, blank hills’ piled high over hills, pale, yellow 
and naked, walled up in her tomb forever, the dead and 
damned Gomorrah. There was no fly that hummed in 
the forbidden air, but instead, a deep stillness,—no 
gress _ from the earth—no weed peered through 

void sand, but in mockery of life, there were trees 

by Jordan in some ancient flood, and these 

eretmegenty lanted on the forlorn shore, spread out 

ir grim, skeleton arms, all scorched and charred to 
blackness by the heats of the long, silent years.” 











* * * * The propriety of whipping children 
is just now a mooted point. ‘Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” says Solomon. ‘‘ Persuasion can do every- 
thing,” say our modern reformers. We take no sides 
in the question, believing that the utility of corporeal 
punishment depends a good deal on circumstances. 
We were struck the other day, however, with an Irish- 
woman’s notions on the subject. In passing along the 
outskirts of the town, we heard a terrific squalling 
from a cabin: it seemed as if Pandemonium was let 
loose ; such was the yelling, screaming, and high talking, 
intermingled with cries of ‘‘ Murder,”’ and the sound 
of blows. We rushed into the hut, where stood a 
powerful Irishwoman, thwacking away, right and left, 
without discrimination, among her children. ‘In 
heaven’s name, what have they done,’”’ we cried, 
‘that you beat them so unmercifully?” She stopped, 
looked at usin surprise, and said, ‘‘ Nothin’ to spake of, 
yer honor; that is, nothing at all. But, ye sees, 1’ve 
been out nursing for a month, and the poor craythurs 
were spoiling for want of a good bating.” 

* * * * After all, the Italians have written the 
best sonnets. They are a people of point and glitter, 
and with them this style of poem is idiosyncratic. 
Reader, you should learn Italian, if only to read sonnets! 
Here is one on “ Providence,” admirably translated 
from Italian :— 





‘* Just as a mother, with sweet, pious face, 
Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takes this upon her knees, that on her feet; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She learns their feelings and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word, dispenses, 
And whether stern or smiling, loves them still ;— 
So Providence for us, high infinite, ‘ 
Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 
And even if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because *twould have us ask, 
Or seems but to deny, or in denying grants.” 

* * * * We suppose that so long as men con- 
tinue to admire pretty faces, women will use cos- 
metics. Physicians may tell the sex, in vain, that 
paint closes the pores of the skin, and thus brings on 
disease and sometimes death. The only way to reach 
the evil is by the arrows of wit. Lord Chesterfield 
and Voltaire understood this. Being at Paris, at a 
party, the latter said to the former,—‘‘ My Lord, which 
are the most beautiful—the English or the French 
ladies?” ‘‘ Really, I cannot tell,” replied Chesterfield, 
“T am not a good judge of painting.” Soon after- 
wards, Voltaire, happening to be conversing with an 
English woman highly rouged, Chesterfield approach- 
ed him, and said,—‘* Sir, take care that you are not 
captivated.” ‘‘My Lord,” replied Voltaire, “I have 
no fears of being taken by an English vessel carrying 
French colors.” 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Our plate really does credit to the artist. Perhaps a 
more beautiful affair has never been published imjthis 
country. The dress of the female is elegant ‘beyond 
comparison. She wears a rich white dress, elaborately 
puffed at the skirt, and with three rows of puffs around 
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the shoulders, which are worn bare, as well as the 
arms, this being the fashion for ball dresses. The 
skirt is most charmingly trimmed with roses; as is 
also her boddice. The hair is plaited and adorned 
with flowers. She wears a short sacque of white satin, 
lined with pink, which the gentleman is engaged in 
putting on her as she retires from the ball. The pic- 
ture is most exquisite ! 

This is a month when there is little new in costume 
to record. In our two preceding numbers, we gave 
such full descriptions of out-of-door dresses, that, with 
the exception of a carriage dress, given below, we 
shall add nothing in that line this month. A few re- 
marks on evening and morning dresses, however, will 
be seasonable. 

For Mornine Dresses, the most fashionable wraps 
continue to be those made with ample folds, opening 
on a rich under-skirt, a la oriental ; these are denomi- 
nated des peignoirs siultanes. Light materials now 
universally give place to heavy ones. During the past 
autumn, attempts were made to introduce the petgnoir 
@ faublas ; but this antique style of dress, made of 
printed jaconet, did not take. A very choice costume 
for home wear has been bespoken by a lady who, to a 
great extent, controls the fashions in London. It is 
composed of pink taffetas; the skirt decorated with 
three broad volants, vandyked round the lower edge ; 
these flounces are put on nearly plain, and reach more 
than half way up the skirt; the corsage is made high 
upon the back and shoulders, but open half way down 
the front, showing the under chemisette, and vandyked 
round the edge; a narrow strip of the silk encircles the 
waist, forming a kind of basque; long plain sleeves, 
open a little way up the arm, showing the under fulled 
sleeve of muslin, laced across with silk braid, and 
buttons confining it on each side; these sleeves are 
surmounted with e epaulets of different depths, each 
forming a succession of vandykes, and cut in heavy 
form. Cravat of pink ribbon. Round full cap of rich 
black lace, forming a deep frill at the back, and inter- 
mixed at the sides with plain orange and-pink gauze 
ribbon. 

Eventnc Dresses.—Decidedly the prettiest one of 
the season is that given in our plate. A white tarle- 
tane, or embroidered Swiss, made low on the shoulders, 
with short sleeves, and waist ala point, will be very 
much worn by young unmarried ladies this winter: 
the robe with two deep flounces! Evening dresses are 
also composed of gauze lisse, pink or blue, and trim- 
med with Pompadour fringes placed at the edge of the 
flounces ; also made of the tissu diaphaue, decorated 
with two broad lace flounces ; the corsage ala grecque, 
without the epaulettes; the short sleeves being cut in 
such a form as to take the place of them; the flounces 
are caught up, or raised upon each side, with broad 
satin ribbon ascending up each side, and meeting at the 
waist, the lower end being confined by a tuft of roses. 
A very pretty dress is made with a low body, and can- 
nezouts of lace; short sleeves, trimmed with narrow 
frillings, to match the three flounces which are put on 
at equal distances upon the skirt. Another style of 
trimming these dresses, is to have three rows, each 
row composed of the same number of volans, and 
every flounce of different widths, which must be regu- 
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lated according to the depth of the skirt; cetntures of 
fancy ribbons, with very long streamers, being always 
considered a finish for this kind of costume. We also 
see tulle, gauze, tarlatane, organdi, and crepe in re- 
quest. Trimming with three flounces of broad lace is 
very fashionable; these flounces are always caught up 
by shoulder knots of ribbon. y 

CarriaGE Costume.—A very splendid costume, to 
be worn under a wrap of any kind, is made now of rich 
silk; the color splendid blue; the corsage is half-high, 
and does not quite close in the front, but is fastened by 
three rows of fancy trimming attached by small gold 
buttons; a small cape is set in the neck of the dress | 
the edge of which is richly brocaded ; the sleeves are 
tight, open on the front of the arm, and do not quite 
reach the wrist, but allow an under-sleeve to appear 
before them; the opening on the arm is fastened to 
correspond with that of the body; the waist is long, and 
is finished by a jacket, the corners of which are rounded, 
and, like the cape, brocaded at the edge; the skirt is 
long and full; the front breadth is magnificently bro- 
caded en tablier. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Opal: Edited by John Reese. New York: 
J.C. Riker —We believe this is the only annual of 
the larger class now published in New York. This 
year it comes to us more elaboralely embellished, and 
with a richer binding, than belong to the previous is- 
sues. If we mistake not, the size is increased also, 
gine greater variety to the reading matter and breadth 

the embellishments. All that gold, rich leather, and 
paper of the heaviest and whitest, caf do to form a 
beautiful volume, has been accomplished, with a liberal 

Q the publisher; and the plates are, most of them, 
reer The literary matter is supplied by a 
gr if Variety of writers, and, of course, unequal in the 
degree of excellence. Mrs. Sigourney’s tale “ Bertha,” 
is the best thing by far among the prose articles. Mr. 
Street’s poem, “The Summer Stream,” is a gem in 
the poetry. Mrs. Balmanno, of Brooklyn, one of our 


} sweetest poets, when she can be persuaded to write, 


also contributes a beautiful poem. And Miss Lynch 
has done herself credit. The ‘‘ Two Sabbaths,” by Mrs. 
Hale, is pure and true poetry. But we have a grave 
fault to find, not with the book particularly, but with 
the course generally pursued by its editor in all his 
literary undertakings. He is too much the editor of a 
clique ; and, in the space which he renders to writers, 
seems to be guided more by feelings of personal friend- 
ship or fancy, than by that stern and true regard for a 
national literature, which every man holding control 
over even a single page should encourage. This is all 
the fault we have to find,—not with the Opal, for it is 
a beautiful book,—but with the general career of its 
editor. 

The Poems of William Cullen Bryant, with Illus- 
trations: 1 vol. Philda: Carey & Hart. In its 
general appearance, this superb volume is similar to 
the edition of Longfellow’s Poems, issued by the same 
house last year. There is the same clear, bold type; 
the same thick, white paper ; the same general appear- 
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ance; the same elegance of finish and binding. It 
would puzzle Oxford or London to show a more chaste 
specimen of typography. The illustrations, however, 
are of a somewhat different cast from those in Long- 
fellow’s volume; they are less elaborate, but more 
numerous, and altogether more original. Every pic- 
ture in the volume before us, is from a design made by 
Leutze expressly for the book. We are glad to see 
the works of an American poet, illustrated by an 
American artist, at the expense of an American pub- 
lisher. A better day is dawning for our literature, 
when American genius achieves suchtriumphs. Many 
of these embellishments by Leutze are very beautiful : 
“The Fountain,” “‘ The Greek Partisan,” and ‘‘ Monu- 
ment Mountain,” particularly so. The volume is also 
embellished with an engraved portrait of Bryant, exe- 
cuted by the elder Cheney from one of the younger 
Cheney’s inimitable crayon drawings. Altogether, this 
book, in every department, has had the benefit of the 
highest artistic talent. The poems of Mr. Bryant have 
all been revised for the present edition. No one who 
loves thoughtful and refined verse, will be without his 
volume. 

The Pictorial History of England. Nos. 9, 10, 
and 11. Harper & Brothers.—This glorious work 
continues rich as ever in its embellishments. In these 
numbers we have the great reign of Edward the First, 
Henry the Third, and one or two of the other English 
monarchs. Here are also some views of castles—ruins 
of the Castle of Dunbar and Berkeley Castle, with a 
head of Henry the Third—all perfect beyond anything 
in their way that we have ever seen. There are also 
some historical scenes of great interest and beauty— 
with costumes male and female of ancient times, all 
interesting and most valuable to those, who, like us, 
have a passion for these things. The eleventh number 
completes the first volume of the history, and is ac- 
companied by an index, and a beautifully engraved 
title-page. The style of this work is clear, brief, and 

‘ vigorous, and when the four volumes are completed, 
they will undoubtedly form the History of England, 
which every family will possess. 

The Diadem, for 1847. Philada: Carey & Hart. 
—This annual is embellished with ten mezzotints, by 
Sartain, all of which are from original pictures, with 
the exception of two. The best of these engravings, 
to our taste, are “‘ Salvator Rosa painting Massaniello,” 
“The Cromwellian,” “ Prince Henry and the Crown,” 
‘The Mother,” and “Adam Woodcock.” The lite- 
rary matter is composed of translations, in which we 
recognize a familiar and able pen. Altogether, this 
number of the Diadem is quite equal to that for 1846, 
and isa very desirable gift-book for Christmas or New 
Year. 

The Rose: An Annual. Published by the Apple- 
tons. Edited by Miss Emily Marshall.—Some of 
the plates in this book are perfect little jewels: “the 
Wagoner,” for instance,and “ The Soldier’s Return.” 
The binding is very beautiful, with a golden rose and 
a rich Ting pattern of gold that gives the whole book an 
effect exceedingly graceful and appropriate. The lite- 

rary contents are all varied, chaste, and above the 
ordiaary level even of similar works. This Rose on 
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our table, shall be a Christmas gift to the little lady we 
love best. 

Alladin, with Fifteen Illustrations: 1 vol. G. B. 
Zeiber § Co. Thisis one of the best books for children 
we ever saw, of itskind. It isthe story of Alladin, told in 
verse, and illuminated with colored engravings of great 
spirit and beauty. The publisher contemplates, we 
believe, issuing a series of volumes like this, em- 
bracing all the good old-fashioned legends which have 
entranced the young fancy time out of mind; and if all 
the volumes are as meritorious, he will unquestionably 
command the market. 

* Youths’ Historical Gift. Appleton & Co.—Here is 
one of those useful and yet elegant books that a parent 
loves to place in his children’s possession on a Christ- 
mas morning, when he wishes to blend the advantages 
of knowledge pleasantly with the amusements of his 
family. Our volume is full of pictures illustrating 
scenes in history. It is neatly bound in blue and gold, 
forming altogether a most desirable gift book. 

History of the American Revolution: By the Rev. 
J, L. Blake. Harper & Brother.—This little History 
is interspersed with maps and liberally illustrated- 
The style is good; and the arraagement of facts caleu- 
lated to give a clear idea of ‘the times that tried men’s 
souls.” A history like this was much needed. 

Laneton Parsonage. D. Appleton & Co.—This is 
one of a series of moral tales written for the young, but 
useful to all classes. It is well got up, and a book that 
no fatnily of girls should be without. It is, emphati- 
cally, a good book. 

Chambers’ Information for the People. No. 6.— 
This number has just been published by Zeiber & Co. 
Again we recommend this work as indispensable to all 
persons pretending to have a libragy. 

Jack Datchett: An Old Man’§fale: 1 Vol. H. 
F. Anners, Philada.—This is an exceedingly well told 
tale, and the mechanical execution of the book is ad- 
mirable. 

The Christmas Box: By T.S. Arthur. Philada: 
W. Sloanaker.—An excellent Temperance, story for 
Christmas festivities, beautifully prinied and bound, 
and sold at a low price. 

Bond’s Golden Museum. Appleton § Co.—A string 
of pearls upon a golden thread. 








Our January Numper.—We have no fear of Being 
excelled in this Number. The literary contents and 
the illustrations are alike unequalled. Our old friends 
will see that we have added several extra pages to the 
reading matter. We are in earnest when we say that 
no magazine for the sex will be able, no matter what 
its price, to keep pace with us in 1847. Our rapidly 
increasing list warrants and encourages renewed exer- 
tions on our part. Jet all send on their names and 
money : they will not regret it, when they see what we 
shall do! 





Review or Booxs.—Several notices of new works 
have been crowded out, but will appear in February. 


















